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Communication to Members 
from the retiring Editorial Committee 


URING the four years the Editorial Committee, with some changes in 
D membership, has held office, we have been responsible for the contents 
of the journal. This has meant supplying over 1300 pages or nearly 1,000,000 
words, in addition to the book reviews over which Dr. Hites has presided. Too 
many, probably. Most of this has been solicited, with the help of members who 
have shared responsibility for planning some of the symposia. Most of it has 
been written by persons not members of the Association, who have gladly con- 
tributed their work without charge. We have been extremely grateful also for 
unsolicited articles, even though we could not publish them all. 


In all this experience, we see a great weakness in our organization. Our 
members do not write for their own journal. They do not share their thought 
and practice with those who could presumably most readily profit from such 
sharing. We might be tempted to conclude that this reticence is a sign that the 
members have nothing to say and that as a movement the R.E.A. is moribund. 
This is not our conclusion. Rather we feel ourselves at fault in not having suc- 
ceeded as we should have in bringing much latent talent to the fore, and a deep 
sense of commission to vocal expression. 


It is this task we bequeath to our successors. Something needs to be done 
to unlock closed doors and stimulate an adequate expression of the inner vitality 
we feel sure is to be found in the thought and work of many modest men and 
women who hesitate to ‘take up their pen and write.” We have faith that the 
next Editorial Committee can succeed in challenging these silent partners to take 
hold of this magazine and make it truly the journal of the Association. 


In laying down our task we wish to express again our deep appreciation 
of the devoted services of our editor, Dr. Laird T. Hites, who has brought out 
each issue against heavy odds, both personal and commercial. We all owe him 
a great debt of gratitude. 


For the Committee, 


Hugh Hartshorne, Chairman 
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Intercultural Comity 


A Symposium 


I 
Italy and the Jews 


A CULTURAL SOLUTION 


VITTORIO RACCA* 


TALY has been peculiarly free of anti- 

semitism. These personal recollec- 
tions may throw some light on the situa- 
tion. Doubtless my Italian background 
may prejudice me toward what might be 
called the Italian solution of this problem, 
and I recognize that many Jews would 
feel it to be no solution at all. We have 
here an historic case, however, and in 
these days of growing intergroup antag- 
onisms we should seek everywhere for 
light. 


At a certain time the Premier and Min- 
ister of Finances of Italy was my old and 
dear friend, Luzzatti; the Minister of War, 
Ottolenghi; the Mayor of Rome, Nathan 
—all Jews. I was then living in Rome. 
Yet, never, in the press, in political de- 
bates, in private conversations have I 
heard one word against that fact; indeed, 
it was not even mentioned, so common- 
place it seemed to the Italian man-in-the- 
street. 


Mussolini himself, when he was not yet 
the underling of Hitler, boasted to Emil 
Ludwig that in Italy there was no anti- 
semitism, and gloried in this token of the 
well balanced Italian civilization. 


Here somebody might ask me how it 
was that at a certain moment the Fascists 
passed the hateful racial laws against the 


*Since coming to this country, Dr. Racca_has held 
positions in New York University and Yale Uni- 
versity, and has engaged in a number of special studies 
of institutions at home and abroad. 


Jews. The reply is easy: on the one 
hand, when Mussolini was forced to receive 
orders from Hitler, and the latter was 
furious because many of the Jews whom 
he was persecuting were seeking refuge in 
Italy, it was Hitler who forced Mussolini 
to pass the racial laws. However, this im- 
position came at the right moment for the 
Fascists: they had stolen and destroyed all 
the wealth of Italy, and would have been 
obliged to lead a decent life, if they had 
not found a new source of wealth to rob: 
this new lease of life for starving Fascists 
was provided by the wealth stolen from the 
Italian Jews. 


But the Italian nation has never condoned 
this hideous blot on their civilization. If 
they could not do anything to repeal the 
laws, they could do a lot to violate them— 
and they did it, in all possible manners, and 
above all by treating with the customary 
cordiality their old Jewish friends, helping 
them financially, assisting them to get private 
jobs, and, when nothing else was possible, 
keeping them in hiding, or helping them to 
emigrate. They knew perfectly well that the 
OVRA (the secret Fascist police) and the 
Gestapo were after them; they knew per- 
fectly well that, if they were caught, they 
were risking their lives. But they did not 
mind it. They did not mind it even when 
several Gentiles paid with their life for the 
help given to Italian as well as foreign Jews 
— this is important. The gratitude with 
which World Jewry praised the Italians, and 
even put thousands of dollars at the disposal 
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of the Holy See, at the very moment when 
the Jews have never needed assistance more 
than now, is a convincing evidence of how 
the Jews appreciate this unique behavior of 
the Italians. 

There is more: while all over Europe 
the Jews were persecuted and massacred, and 
in Italy itself there were in force the ‘racial 
laws’, thousands and thousands of persecuted 
foreign Jews sought—and found—shelter 
and security in Italy . . up to the time when 
Hitler’s hordes invaded the peninsula. 

Liberated Italy had hardly had an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a little bit of freedom under 
Allied Control, when immediately it abol- 
ished the heinous laws, and then sent per- 
sonal letters to all the Jews who had emi- 
grated, inviting them to return to Italy, and 
promising them the complete return of their 
civil rights, their property, and their former 
positions in public life. 

So far I have quoted a number of facts 
which, if I am not mistaken, are very in- 
teresting. However, I feel that my state- 
ment of facts would be incomplete, if I 
were not to add the circumstances under 
which this happy state of affairs came into 
being. 

The Jews have been in Italy from time 
immemorial. There was a large and rich 
Jewish colony in Rome, composed of retired 
business men, merchants, scholars, physi- 
cians, long before the Palestinian Christians 
set foot in the Eternal City. Like many 
other prosperous citizens of the Roman Em- 
pire, or of nations friendly with Rome, rich 
Jews used to go and live there in great 
numbers, attracted by its splendor and pleas- 
ant life, as well as by the liberal spirit of 
the Roman civilization. Indeed, so liberal 
and humane was such policy that, even 
when the Empire was at war against the 
Kingdom of Israel, no privileges previously 
granted Roman Jews were withheld. 

The Jews were very much liked and es- 
teemed in Rome. Julius Caesar, for in- 
stance, had great sympathy for them. Prob- 
ably their broad cosmopolitan outlook was 
highly appreciated by the empire builders. 

The Jews were repaying the Romans with 
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their affectionate and devoted patriotism. 
Suetonius—to mention only one author— 
singles them out from among the other 
racial groups of Rome, and warmly praises 
them for the heartfelt sorrow with which 
they lamented Caesar’s death. 

During the reign of the successive pagan 
Emperors, the Jews enjoyed similar and even 
greater privileges, and were always sur- 
rounded by the general esteem and consider- 
ation. 

The fanaticism of the first Christians 
changed all this, of course. However, not 
even this factor succeeded in undoing the 
good work done during the previous cen- 
turies. For instance, during the Middle 
Ages, the only European country which 
treated the Jews in a humane manner, and 
permitted them to live a bearable life, was 
Italy. Many of the Popes themselves in- 
veighed against sporadic persecutions of the 
Jews and ordered—and obtained—a more 
decent treatment of that unfortunate minor- 
ity. 

Even when the Fourth Lateran Council 
made the condition of the Jews horrible 
all over Europe, a great many of them, 
fugitive from other countries, found a haven 
of safety in Rome. 

At the time of the Inquisition, many Jew- 
ish scholars, physicians, etc., sought, and 
found, refuge in Rome. When in 1492 the 
Jews were expelled from Spain, and soon 
after from the South of France, Pope Alex- 
ander VI opened to them the gates of Rome. 
Under the reign of Pope Leo X the Jews 
of Rome enjoyed such spiritual and material 
prosperity, that the Jewish Community of 
that city asked the rabbis of Jerusalem 
whether they were noticing any signs of 
the coming of the Messiah, so much their 
good treatment in Italy looked to them like 
a heavenly message of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

It was only under Pope Julius III that the 
Jews began to be officially persecuted, and 
obliged to live in the Ghetto; but that was 
less out of hostility toward them, than as a 
reaction to the Lutheran movement. How- 
ever, the Roman population continued to 
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treat the Jews with the customary cordiality 
and tolerance. Even during the worst 
period of the persecution of the Jews, those 
of Rome have never been forced to emi- 
grate, forbidden to attend their business, 
their religious rites, least of all made to live 
in constant fear of violence and murder. 

One very important fact, yet very little 
known abroad, is that two of the most 
advanced States of Italy—Piedmont and 
Tuscany—granted full civil equality to the 
Jews during the 18th century several years 
before the French Revolution enacted such 
overdue reform. 

Probably because of all these circum- 
stances, the Jews of Italy, though remaining 
faithful to their religion as those of any 
other country, have become so thoroughly 
Italianized, that they have even lost their 
physical features, in the vast majority of 
cases. Not only they are 100% Italian: 
they Jook 100% Italian. 

They have always been very limited in 
number. There are whole regions where 
there are practically no Jews. 

There has always been a trickle of Jewish 
immigration, but it did not attract the least 
notice. Throughout the centuries so many 
foreigners have left their desolate, cold, un- 
attractive countries, to go and enjoy life in 
Italy, that nobody has ever paid any attention 
to them. Indeed, Italy was long the ‘melt- 
ing pot of the world’ before America. 

The Jews went to Italy of their own ac- 
cord; I mean, because they preferred to live 
there; only in very rare cases did they go 
to Italy because that was their only way to 
save themselves from spoilation, persecu- 
tion, or murder. 

These immigrant Jews were so pleasantly 
impressed by the cordiality of the Italians 
and the lack of racial discrimination that 
they soon Italianized themselves in every- 
thing but religion. Recently I met in New 
York many Jews who, chased from other 
countries because of Hitlerian persecutions, 
had gone and settled in Italy, only to be 
once more expelled by Fascist brutality. 
Well, all these families had become Italian 
at heart, spoke Italian perfectly, and re- 


peated over and over again that the best 
years of their life had been spent in Italy. 


Italian Jews have never confined their 
endeavor to only a few fields of activity. 
More important still, they have never com- 
peted against the Gentiles, in any field, in 
such a manner as to make the latter fear 
that soon they would be displaced by the 
Jews; hence, there has never been even a 
suspicion of ‘Jewish danger’ in any trade or 
profession. 


The Italian Jews belong wholly to the 
middle or upper classes of society. I have 
never seen a poor Jew in Italy, or heard of 
one. A few years ago was published a 
monograph on the charitable Jewish insti- 
tutions of an Italian city—I think it was 
Modena. That investigation revealed two 
remarkable sets of facts: the first was the 
great number and variety of such institu- 
tions; the second was that for a long time 
they had had no chance to perform their 
humanitarian work, because in that city there 
were no Jews in need of it. 


The Italian Jews have never insisted upon 
their being racially different from the rest 
of the Italians. So much so that, up to tne 
Nazi Jewish extermination policy, Zionism 
has never had many followers in Italy. 
Those Jews even considered it a disturbing 
factor, in that it was bringing forth a differ- 
ence in race and nationality, which, to them, 
was not only untrue, but obnoxious. They 
felt completely Italian; they adored Italy; 
why should they dream of going and living 
somewhere else? 


Politically, too, the Jews of Italy are not 
all grouped at one of the ends of the 
political rainbow: they are scattered all 
over it. But the vast majority adheres to 
the happy medium. 


Italian Jews have always been highly 
patriotic. For instance, when Trieste and 
Venezia Giulia were still ‘Italia Irredenta’ 
(Unredeemed Italy; that is, before World 
War I) there were no more outspoken 
patriots than the Jews. By the tens of 
thousands they volunteered in the two 
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II 
Intergroup Education: 


OFF THE RECORD 


A Personal Solution 


MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 
Massachusetts State College, Amberst. 


UCH EXPERIMENTATION has 

been reported and much discussion 
published concerning organized, systematic, 
large-scale techniques of promoting inter- 
group sympathy, understanding, good will, 
and cooperation through formal agencies of 
education. Not so much has appeared, 
however, about informal, off-the-record 
means toward the same goal. Yet this in- 
dividualized approach to the educational as- 
pects of intergroup relations has a good 
deal to commend it; especially to the teacher 
of literature who is competent in oral ex- 
pression and in dramatics, and who is also 
seriously concerned with religion. 

To such an individual, the opportunities 
for adopting this approach are numerous 
and varied, as I have repeatedly found in 
my fifteen years of college teaching. They 
may, in the first place, present themselves as 
chances for approval of distinctive acts of 
intergroup good will and cooperation among 
students — even when the latter do not so 
identify and name what they have done. To 
mention a single instance — rather unusual 
yet generally significant. At the time of 
its occurrence, I realized that, if not com- 
mented upon, it might remain an isolated 
incident, without sequel; but I also realized 
that, with recognition and encouragement, 
it might be repeated and become customary. 
I therefore decided to do what I could to 
make the happening serve as stimulus to like 
practices in the future. 

The occasion was an assemblage, 
intercollegiate, of a newly formed or- 


ganization of Jewish students. In a brief 
and simple, but moving, speech of welcome, 
the president of the undergraduate Chris- 
tian Association at the university where the 
gathering was held explained why his group 
had endorsed the conference and had given 
its local Jewish sponsors financial support. 
For his main reason, he stressed the moral 
and social ideals shared by his companions 
and the Jewish organization. 

What the president affirmed and what 
his society, without the slightest suggestion 
of patronage, had done were a meaningful 
episode in intergroup education, both from 
their own point of view and from that of 
the Jewish recipients of their courtesy. It 
was important as a dramatization of the po- 
tentialities of intergroup student friendship, 
and as a pattern of future intergroup co- 
operation among students, no less than for 
the immediate service that it rendered to a 
particular conference. 

If anything, it was more important as 
symbol and suggestion than as fact; and I 
wanted it recognized at its full value. As 
faculty adviser to one of the visiting delega- 
tions, I therefore made it a point to send a 
note of thanks and commendation to the 
Christian Association and its president. Fur- 
thermore, so that the two-way significance 
of the liberality of the Association might 
not be missed, I recommended to the Jew- 
ish leaders of the conference that they re- 
gard the episode as inspiration to similar 
largeness of spirit in their own dealings with 
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non-Jewish groups. 

Or again, the opportunities for personal 
contributions to intergroup education may 
take the form of attendance at cultural and 
religious activities of students belonging to 
denominations other than one’s own. Off- 
hand, it may seem wasteful of time, and 
futile, just to appear at functions of this 
sort; and it probably is — if one comes 
merely to be counted, and with obvious re- 
luctance; if he holds himself aloof; if he 
acts supercilious, flippant, sceptical, or scorn- 
ful. Yet, provided that the guest is friend- 
ly, respected, and respectful, his very pres- 
ence, in itself, strengthens positive inter- 
group relations. 

It has been in this spirit and with this 
attitude that I have accepted invitations, ex- 
tended to me as a warm appreciator of 
John Henry Newman, to join the local New- 
man Club in some of its activities. I have 
attended the dinner in honor of the guest 
speaker at the annual Newman Club lecture; 
I have written, for the college weekly, a 
feature article on the lecture itself; and I 
have helped the gift committee of the Club 
aanually select books on Newman, to be 
presented to its retiring president. Also 
in the same spirit, I have responded to an 
invitation from a society of Episcopalian 
students to attend an intimate meeting at 
which a central mystery of the Church — 
the Mass — was to be discussed by one of 
my own former teachers. 


To the students, it is an object lesson in 
intergroup sharing when the visitor joins 
them in friendliness and sympathy ; and with 
an obvious desire — even while he refrains 
from hypocritical pretence to total merging 
of himself with his hosts — to enter, never- 
theless, into their activities through feeling 
and imagination, as well as through compre- 
hension. Sympathy evokes a like response; 


respect begets respect. 

An even better means of informal educa- 
tion in positive intergroup relations is out- 
right participation in the activities of groups 
other than one’s own — again without cant- 
ing pretence to total self-identification with 
that group. Thus, as faculty guest of a 


Christian fraternity, I have been asked to 
say gtace before dinner, and I have per- 
formed this essentially religious rite on be- 
half of the students gathered at the table 
for the meal. This united thanksgiving for 
our daily bread and meat was probably worth 
more, as experience in intergroup commu- 
nity, than the lengthy discussion of social 
prejudice which followed the dinner. 


To the teacher who has skill in oral in- 
terpretation and dramatics, additional op- 
portunities are afforded for encouraging 
positive intercultural relations through par- 
ticipation in the activities of individuals 
and groups other than one’s own. I myself 
have often given dramatic or poetry read- 
ings to Christian audiences, at Easter or 
Christmas; I have directed playlets and other 
dramatic presentations commemorating these 
same holidays; and I have given programs 
of readings from devotional literature before 
Christian groups, on Sunday afternoons or 
evenings. 

When I have read from the Bible, I have 
taken advantage of the occasion to point up 
a lesson of intergroup sharing from the ex- 
ample of the Bible itself. I have reminded 
my listeners that the King James version af- 
fords a good illustration of the creative com- 
bination of varied traditional resources — 
English, Graeco-Roman, Hebraic-Christian, 
and others. And when I have been asked 
to give poetry readings before a religious 
club, I have tried to select poems written by 
members of the same faith. Thus, for a 
group of Episcopalian students, I have 
chosen selections from the Anglican poets 
of the Seventeenth Century, among them 
the later John Donne and his followers 
George Herbert and Henry Vaughan. After 
such programs, listeners have told me of 
their peculiar feeling of gratitude both be- 
cause of my considerateness in choice of sub- 
ject, and because of their realization that, 
through a non-Christian intermediary, they 
have been put into close touch with part of 
their own vital religious heritage. 

From the practice of interpretative read- 
ing, it is a short step to directing others in 
the same art; and working with students who 
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want to develop skill in oral interpretation 
pfesents opportunities for very intensive but 
personal education in intergroup understand- 
ing and good will. By guiding one student 
in his preparation of Milton’s difficult “Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity”, to be 
presented at a candle-light Christmas serv- 
ice in his college chapel, I helped him to 
lively awareness of his own Protestantism 
and also to an understanding and appreci- 
ation of the Judaic tradition; for Milton’s 
knowledge of Hebraic lore was vast; and 
his assimilation of that lore into his own 
writings was thorough. It has been gratify- 
ing for me to learn that, in his teaching, this 
young man has developed, for appreciating 
literature, the intercultural method to which 
I first introduced him through our detailed 
explication of the Milton poem. It has also 
been gratifying for me to know that he tries 
to get his students to project their intercul- 
tural appreciation into their daily intergroup 
experiences. 


Conversely, by coaching a Jewish student 
in his preparation, for a poetry reading con- 
test, of Francis Thompson’s ‘The Hound of 
Heaven”, I have opened up to him general 
Christian vistas and specifically Catholic 
modes of thought, feeling and imagery 
which, before, he had but vaguely under- 
stood. Since then, as writer and director of 
dramatics programs at a_ prisoner-of-war 
camp in Germany, he has applied, in his 
personal efforts toward intergroup under- 
standing, good will and cooperation, the in- 
sight and inspiration gained through his 
mastery of ‘The Hound of Heaven.” 


Still other opportunities for off-the-rec- 
ord education in intergroup understanding 
are found in ordinary functions that supple- 
ment classroom teaching. Even so routine 
a matter as furnishing recommendations 
makes its modest contribution to the mutual 
esteem that facilitates constructive intergroup 
life. Christian students often come to me 
for recommendations to scholarships granted 
by sectarian organizations; or to instructor- 
ships in denominational schools; or to mem- 
bership in theological schools that prepare 
for the ministry. Whenever they do so, 
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they have a direct experience in intergroup 
cooperation; for they cannot but be con- 
scious of the fact that, in asking me, a Jew, 
to support their candidacies for explicitly 
Christian appointments, they are crossing re- 
ligious boundaries, and they are asking me 
to do the same. We thus participate in a 
joint effort which presupposes their high re- 
gard for me; and mine for them. It promises 
well for their future attitude in intergroup 
relations. 


Then there is the matter of graduate the- 
ses and undergraduate honors essays and 
semester papers. Without going outside 
the bounds of a course in literature, an in- 
structor in literature may frequently encour- 
age students whose interests lead them to 
subjects of religious context and implication. 
After all, men write most movingly and 
memorably concerning what is urgent to 
them; and, at least in English literature, as 
Voltaire so shrewdly observed, moral and 
religious issues have been, indeed, a main 
preoccupation of our literary masters. So it 
has often happened that I, a Jew, have found 
myself supervising Christian students in 
their work on subjects of Christian purport, 
— such as the spiritual development of Mil- 
ton; or that of his personal, theological, and 
sectarian antithesis, Newman; or Carlyle and 
Calvinism; or the relationships between the 
religious and the social philosophy of T. S. 
Eliot. Again, I have directed Jewish stu- 
dents in papers similarly involving religious 
considerations — as, for example, Milton 
and the Prophets, Ruskin and the Bible, or 
a comparison of Matthew Arnold’s treatment 
of traditional religion with that of the Jew- 
ish Reconstructionists. 


For my students, this out-of-class personal 
teaching and learning has brought intergroup 
understanding and cooperation down from 
the realm of theory into daily practice. The 
Christians have come to take it for granted 
that, to advantage, they may explore their 
own religious literary resources under the 
guidance of a fair-minded, sympathetic non- 
Christian, who conscientiously and earnestly 
helps them to interpret and assimilate their 
own tradition. The Jewish students have 
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found it helpful to have their instructor 
translate Christian doctrine, idiom, and sym- 
bol, often strange to them, into Judaic terms 
familiar to them. They have found it en- 
lightening to have their instructor bring 
their Hebraic inheritance into fresh perspec- 
tive and to make it freshly available to 
them, by getting them to view it from the 
newly gained, imaginatively and emotionally 
apprehended vantage point of the Christian 
tradition as it has established itself in Eng- 
lish Literature. Both my Christian and my 
Jewish students have welcomed the inter- 
group exchange of ideas that have come 
from discussions, with one another, of their 
thesis and term paper subjects, and have en- 
joyed the intercultural stimulation that has 
accompanied their talk. 


Sometimes this interest in the religious as- 
pects of literary study may spill over and 
have extra-curriculum consequences good 
for intergroup relationships. One outcome 
may be the “bull session”, in which students 
of divergent religious outlooks engage in 
impromptu rough-and-tumble debates on re- 
ligious issues. Paradoxically, sharp doctrinal 
disputes may culminate in intergroup friend- 
ships that wear well, and that persist, in 
postcollegiate life, long after the disputes 
themselves have been forgotten. 


Another extra-curriculum channel, much 
less colorful, yet much more consistent, into 
which classroom enthusiasm for the religious 
aspects of literature may flow, is the reg- 
ularly functioning, but voluntary, study and 
discussion group. One such group, on my 
campus, was developed in the most critical 
months of the War, when the pressure was 
greatest for the exclusion of all but techni- 
cal training useful in the war effort. First, 
the members hoped to get, for the project, 
academic credit toward degree. But they 
early abandoned this hope. Yet while they 
wanted no lectures or pedogogic mono- 
logues euphemistically called ‘‘class discus- 
sions,” they did want a faculty moderator 
and guide; and they asked me to serve in 
this office. That is how I got to know about 
their enterprise. 

The _ participants, 


numbering ten orf 


twelve, represented various points of view 
— professional, educational, socio-political, 
philosophical, and theological. They were 
sharply divided in their attitudes toward or- 
ganized religion. Yet they were united in 
their zeal to experience, under their own 
power, the moral and spiritual values of 
Western Civilization; and they were agreed 
in their determination to understand, sympa- 
thetically, the attitudes of their fellows — 
however different these attitudes might be 
from their own. As a result, each member 
got to know currents of thought and feeling 
which might otherwise have remained alien 
to him; and he learned to respect orienta- 
tions toward life even when he concluded 
that they were not for him. The friend- 
ships sealed by the often heated contro- 
versies among members of this group are 
still firm. Intellectual sharing has led to 
fellowship; and jntergroup cooperation has 
gained much thereby. 


The informal services which a teacher of 
literature may render to intergroup educa- 
tion are not, however, limited to the col- 
lege scene. Once his intergroup concern be- 
comes known, he will often be called upon 
to speak, in the community-at-large, before 
audiences of different faiths, on religious 
and allied themes. Though a layman, he 
may even be called upon to preach at wor- 
ship services of denominations not his own. 
Or as has been the case with me — in spite 
of his being Jewish, he may be asked to 
teach courses in interdenominational insti- 
tutes for training and accrediting lay re- 
ligious teachers in the Protestant churches 
of a whole community. When approached 
to teach, at such an institute, a course in the 
Prophets, I begged off. I protested that, in 
religious studies, I was only an amateur; 
and that, being Jewish, I should probably 
leave much to be desired, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, in my interpretation of 
the Prophets to prospective teachers in Pro- 
testant Sunday schools. I finally agreed to 
do the job, however; and now I am glad 
that I did. 


For through the course, as I now realize, 


(Turn to page 181) 
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Tolerance 1s Not Enough 
AN EDUCATIONAL SOLUTION 


ROSE ZELIGS 


Avondale Public School, Cincinnati. 


OW THAT America’s sons have 

fought for freedom side by side; 
Protestants, Jews, Catholics; Negroes, Poles, 
Russians, Chinese; now that we see the out- 
comes of facism, discrimination, and hatred, 
we are learning the hard way that we can- 
not stay in our own back yard anymore. 
The fences are down. Whether we like it 
or not, the problems of our neighbors at 
home and abroad are our problems and their 
wars are our wars. It behooves us, as par- 
ents and teachers, not to be too smugly 
satisfied with our own feelings towards other 
races and nationalities. Tolerance is not 
enough. Being better neighbors requires 
more than tolerance. It requires positive 
contacts, cooperation, sharing; it requires 
mutual appreciation of customs and cultures. 
We need to £now our neighbors. 

Each one thinks that his attitudes are 
just right. He thinks condescendingly that 
he is “tolerant’’ — and at the same time he 
feels that certain minorities should ‘know 
their place.” But whatever it is that we 
think or feel, #¢ all comes out in our children. 

Psychologists have found that prejudices 
and attitudes are emotionally-toned tenden- 
cies which are deeply rooted in early child- 
hood experiences. The child is born with 
no dislike or fear of any special race or na- 
tionality. He gets his ideas and feelings 
from his home, church, and school, from 
hearing his parents talk about people and 
seeing how they treat them. Sometimes 
there is confusion in the child’s mind when 
conflicting opinions are presented by differ- 
ent organizations. 


Race discrimination started some contro- 
versy in a large war plant. In discussing 
it, the mother of one of my pupils tried 
to explain to me her tolerance towards Ne- 
groes. She said, “Sometimes when the 
colored laundress is very clean I even let 
her eat out of our dishes.” There flashed 
through my mind the words of my mother 
when she told us children, “Anyone who 
earns an honest living is as good as anyone 
else,” as she taught us to speak courteously 
to Suzie, our laundress. 

A little wide-eyed with surprise I said, 
“Do you have separate dishes?” 

“Well, I keep a speciai plate and cup 
for colored help, most of them are so dirty.” 

“Mother, they are not dirty, they are 
poor,” insisted her twelve-year-old daughter. 
“If they had more money they could live 
like we do. Marian Anderson isn’t dirty!” 

The schools can help teach more favor- 
able attitudes, but it is difficult to uproot 
deep emotional feelings created in some 
home environments and also in some school- 
rooms. 


What are our children’s racial attitudes? 
Are they changing? What direction are 
they taking and why? 

Since 1931 in the Avondale Public School 
we have been studying children’s attitudes 
towards various races and nationalities. The 
methods used included a test which gave a 
list of 39 races and nationalities. Opposite 
each one, heading columns, were the words, 
cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, neighbor, 
classmate, and schoolmate. The children were 
asked to write “yes” or “no” to indicate 
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whether or not they were willing to have 
the relationship indicated with the race or 
nationality mentioned. The score was the 
total number of “‘yeses.” 


It was very interesting to note the tre- 
mendous difference in the degree of friend- 
liness different twelve-year-old children ex- 
pressed. Some were very distant and un- 
democratic while others expressed very fav- 
orable reactions. In 1931 the children 
showed clearly that North European races 
and nationalities were more acceptable to 
them than South European and Oriental 
peoples. The only exception was the Jap- 
anese, whom the children favored. The most 
liked, in the order given, were American, 
English, French, Dutch, German, Canadian, 
Irish, Russian, and Japanese. 


Twelve-year-old children from the same 
school and neighborhood were tested in 
1931, 1935, 1942, 1943, and 1944. The 
average score was exactly the same in 1931 
and 1935, went up in 1942 and still higher 
in 1943 and in 1944 went somewhat below 
the 1943 average. Although it is gratify- 
ing to see an increase in friendliness in the 
last two years, we still find a great deal of 
antipathy. Much of this is due to ignorance 
and weird, grotesque ideas. This misinfor- 
mation has been picked up in the home, the 
movies, from certain funny books, and mys- 
tery stories. We used intensive personal 
interviews to get children’s ideas of peoples 
and reasons on which they base those ideas. 
Quotations from the 1931 interviews fol- 
low: 

The Chinese are a war-like people. I don’t 
like their looks. I’ve eaten their food and it 
isn’t so good. I don’t like especially the way 
the men wear their hair — all shaved off except 
on top and then a braid down their back. But 
now I saw in the Pathe News that they don’t 
wear the braid any more. They make such 


funny noises. The way they talk English sounds 
funny. 


I don’t like dark people. I would like to 
have only Americans in my class. Americans 
are white people. They speak the English lan- 
guage and are usually truthful. I like white 
people. 


A friend of mine went to Canada. They 
talked French so fast that they got on her 
nerves. 


The Russian government is so silly. My broth- 
er told me that a Russian can have only one 
overcoat for a certain period. If someone steals 
it he can’t get another one. 

I couldn’t get along with a Russian. He 
would always want it cold. I want things 
warmer. 

I don’t care for Hungarians. My music 
teacher is Hungarian and he gets up in the 
air at the slightest thing. 

I like the way the Dutch keep their dikes 
in order. I like their dress. They are very 
heroic people. I saw a movie about them. 

The Canadians are something like Eskimos 
and I don’t like Eskimos. 


Today children are more interested and 
better informed in current events and in 
social studies. The schools are taking a 
more definite stand in working towards bet- 
ter understanding and in stressing mutual 
appreciation of cultures. The children ex- 
press more interest and friendliness towards 
other peoples. 


I would like to be a Mexican, if I could 
not be an American. I like their gay clothing 
and ways of living. Mexico is a warm coun- 
try and boy! could I get sun-tanned. I have 
been in Mexico. I like the way they have 
markets, with the children running down the 
street after each other. 

If I could not be an American I would like 
to be a Chinese girl. They are so quaint. I 
like their music, dress, and festivals. I like 
their dragons and lanterns. The Chinese have 
fine occupations. Some require delicate fingers 
and are very hard to do. I like Chinese stories 
and read a lot of them. 


Rather than being fearful, many children 
are attracted to the new and different. Their 
curiosity and spirit of adventure is aroused: 


I would like to live in Arabia for I love 
to ride horses and I love adventure. The deserts 
are exciting. The tribe chiefs and the people 
are enchanting. 


I like the dress of the men in Arabia. Their 
long flowing robes are wonderful, when they 
are riding on horses. I like their superstitions 
and their beautiful castles and dancing girls. 
I especially like the way the women dress. 
They wear veils over their faces and light, 
fluffy blouses and long pants to match. 

I would like to live in India because the 
natives live simple lives. They do their own 
sewing and cooking and don’t complain about 
their hard work. They don’t have maids to 
do everything for them. I would like to live 
the simple life they do. 

I would like to live in the South Sea islands 
because it is so unlike us. 


But all in all, most of the children we 
studied still prefer peoples similar to them 
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in race and culture. When asked to write 
the race or nationality they would choose if 
they could not be Americans the children 
were displeased by the thought. Some of 
them chose Canada, Mexico, or South Amer- 
ica, giving as their reason the nearness of 
those countries to the United States. But the 
majority of both boys and girls said they 
would like to be English if they could not 
be American. The reasons most often 
given was that the English ways, ideas, and 
language are like ours: 


I would choose to be an Englishman be- 
cause they have the same language, and they 
dress almost the same as we do. The chil- 
dren go to school and study the same subjects. 
I could make friends because of the same 
language. 

The English are like us. They have the 
same kind of houses and they speak a finer 
English than we do. 

The English have a parliament like our Con- 
gress. They have the four freedoms, laws, 
rights and privileges like we do. It is a 
democratic country. 

Some of the children chose Russia as 
next best to America: 


I like the Russian ways of living. They help 
one another and never give up hope until their 
last breath. 

I would like to live in a Russian village on 
a farm with many other Russian people. I 
saw in the movies how they are always happy 
and dancing and singing; how they help each 
other in wartime. 

I choose Russia because the people are heroic. 
They have fine musicians, and I have studied 
about Russia in school. 


In 1931 many children had favorable at- 
titudes towards the Japanese and Germans: 


I like the Japanese; they are an interesting 
race. I like the type of clothes they wear. I 
like the way they live; their holidays and re- 
ligion. They are very clean. Mother has a 
Japanese friend. She is brilliant. She teaches 
Japanese teachers the way we do things in the 
United States. She brought my brother a silk 
balloon. It has fairy tales on it in pictures. 

I like the cute way the Japanese dress, Their 
country is sort of pretty. They have paper 
houses and pretty mulberry trees and very 
pretty gardens, ornaments, bridges, and lan- 
terns. I would like to have small feet too, 
but not quite that small. I imagine they suffer 
when their feet are tied up. 

Today the axis powers are the people dis- 
liked most by the children, but even towards 
them many of our children express feelings 


of sympathy for the people but blame their 
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governments for the war and cruelties. 
Some children, however, definitely express 
hatred towards the people of Germany, Ja- 
pan, and Italy: 

I dislike the Japanese because they are hogs, 
but I like them because of their quaintness, 
colorful costumes, and wonderful occupations. 

The Japanese have hate all the way through 
them. I don’t think they ever liked the white 
people. They don’t even like the Germans. 

I hate the cruel and tricky Japanese. I 
wouldn’t even consider them as people but as 
big rats. They have no mercy; they are in- 
human. 

Japan, the land of the setting sun. They 
don’t fight fair; they are sneaky doublecrossers. 

The Japs tortured American prisoners and 
killed some of them. 

The Japanese people are like snakes with no 
mercy for anyone. 

The German and Japanese people are really 
good but they are forced to obey the dictators. 

Germany is a beautiful country but the peo- 
ple think they are the master race, the super- 
men of the world, ready to fight some other 
country. 

If the dictators leave there may still be a 
chance for Germany to be decent. 

The German people are very nice but their 
government is not. 

I dislike only the dictators of Japan and 
Germany because they want to conquer the 
world and disrupt civilization. 

I am not a hateful person, but I hate Ger- 
many the way she has killed many American 
soldiers. 

Sometimes people are brought up so that 
they learn things that are evil and wrong. These 
people should not be hated but they should be 
corrected. 

Today the children express a more favor- 
able, more tolerant and sympathetic attitude 
towards the Negro than was expressed in 


1931: 

The Negroes are the same as we are but they 
are colored people. 

I like the American Negro for his music. 

However, in the racial attitudes test the 
Negro ranked twenty-eighth out of the 
thirty-nine races and nationalities listed. In 
an association test the children described the 
Negro as usually poor, hard-working, ill- 
treated, some foolish, some good, and some 
bad. 

I personally am not prejudiced against the 
Negro race, but when I hear of certain incidents 
in which they take part, such as murder or the 


like, I feel a sort of fear of them. Many of the 
gitls I know are Negroes and they seem to me 
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to be very nice. I think if people gave them 
more opportunities in the world we would all 
get along better. 

The Negroes are hardworking people and we 
could not get along without them. Although 
many of them are criminals and bullies, the 
law-abiding ones should be respected as citizens 
as well as the whites. I feel that if the Ne- 
groes were respected as well as anyone they 
would be regular law-abiding citizens. It is 
greatly the whites who are responsible for all 
the anti-doings against the Negroes. 

Although there is still a great dislike for 
the Negro the children are more conscious 
of this feeling and are beginning to ques- 
tion the fairness of their attitudes. 


How do the children feel about America? 
Americans rank first on the racial attitudes 
test. They are described by the children 
as a wonderful, perfect, strong, freedom- 
loving people, who are good fighters, love 
peace, democracy, the four freedoms, and 
live in the best country in the world. They 
think of America as a land of privilege and 
opportunity, a land of democracy, free ed- 
ucation and free libraries, a land of wealth 
and beauty. 


I love America and everything and every- 
body in it. 

To be an American means freedom, justice, 
and democracy. For many years the Jews 
have been the scapegoats for dictators, em- 
perors, and racial discrimination groups. But 
here in America we have the equal rights of 
any citizen. This may not be true all the time, 
as there are many race riots in our cities. That 
is why we are fighting this war, to wipe out 
racial discrimination. Now that my cousin is 
missing in action I feel it my duty as an Amer- 
ican to back the war effort with all my ability. 


In America we believe in peace and good will 
to men. 


Americans are the most fortunate people in 
the world. We have a good civilization and 
leaders who know what they are doing. 


The people of America are not mean to one 
another. America is just like a mother to me. 
The people are all working together, not for 
themselves. Everyone is free and equal. 


I think America is the best and most wonder- 
ful place in the whole world. It gives you a 
chance to earn a living and make yourself some- 
body. I am proud to be an American. 


To be an American means freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, freedom to worship, and 
freedom from fear. America to me is the 
greatest country to live in. It gives me base- 
ball, football, sled-riding, swimming, education, 
and a career to be anything I want. I can be- 
long to any religious group and am allowed to 
say anything I want, never to be afraid. 


All the children love and appreciate 
America. Some think our country is per- 
fect while others are aware of discrimina- 
tions and inequalities. Most children feel 
that America is a land of opportunity, a 
place where they have freedoms and priv- 
ileges, rights and possessions. Some of 
the children feel that they also have re- 
sponsibilities to help equalize opportunities 
and abolish prejudices. 

We parents and teachers see ourselves 
mirrored in these attitudes of our children. 
Here, in black and white, they stand out 
and we cannot deny that often they are 
echoes of our own expressions. 


One day in the current events class we 
read about educational inequalities in the 
South. “Why do they allow it?” demanded 
a twelve-year-old girl, her black eyes flash- 
ing in anger and surprise. I felt embar- 
rassed and guilty and responsible. So, too, 
when these children believe there is true 
democracy and equality, it is painful to 
have to disillusion them. For those chil- 
dren who are aware of racial, religious, and 
ethnic discrimination, we feel ashamed to 
have them know that we failed them. Yet 
we must make them realize that privilege 
comes with responsibility, that in their hands 
lies the opportunity to make this America 
they love so dearly a better America, where 
all men are not only created free and equal 
but may pursue their lives in freedom and 
equality. 

To do this we must tear down the walls of 
hatred and prejudice, of bigotry and a false 
sense of superiority. We must meet our 
neighbors, study their ways and customs, 
respect their religions and festivals, study 
about their contributions to civilization. We 
must work with them and play with them 
on the basis of equality and sharing. Thus 
will we enrich our own lives and those of 
our children. Then will we be able to face 
our children honestly and say, “Here is 
America, a true land of equality for all 
races, all religions, all nationalities. This 
you have inherited. Yours it is with its 
privileges and its responsibilities.” 





Jewish Living in a Home Camp 


A Group Work Project With Emphasis 


On Religious Values 


PHILIP GOODMAN 


National Jewish Welfare Board 


OME CAMPING in Jewish Com- 

munity Centers has developed as 
an integral part of the all-year-round 
group work program. Organizations 
conducting religious schools are inte- 
grating the programs of the school and 
the home camp. This integration serves 
to bolster the usual declining religious 
school attendance during the summer and 
affords an opportunity for the expansion 
and development of the curriculum into 
an activity program throughout the en- 
tire day. The school’s influence is 
thereby strengthened, as the counselor is 
with the child for thirty to forty hours 
per week, instead of the usual five to 
ten hours in the weekday religious school 
or the two or three hours in the Sunday 
school. This gives an opportunity for 
emphasizing religious practices and 
ethics in a living situation. 

The writer was for a number of years 
director of the Institutional Synagogue 
which conducted an all-day Home Camp 
program. The home camp of this Syn- 
agogue Center was organized in the same 
spirit that governs the parent organiza- 
tion and has endeavored to have a re- 
ligious emphasis in its program consist- 
ent with generally accepted group work 
practices. 


It was accepted as axiomatic that 
Judaism is a way of life for Jews as 
democracy is the way of life for all 
Americans and that among the ends to 
be attained is the adjustment of the 
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campers to both life in America (a 
number were recent emigrees from Ger- 
many and Austria) and to Judaism. The 
staff consciously set out to infuse the 
whole camp program with Jewish spirit- 
ual and cultural values wherever it could 
be accomplished. Jewish programming 
in the home camp was not a special ac- 
tivity, superimposed upon the camp 
structure, but a normal, integrated ele- 
ment in the daily camp routine, so geared 
as to allow for creative Jewish activity. 
It was recognized that to keep Jewish 
children within the sphere of Jewish 
religious life, they must be motivated by 
their own living interests. The interests 
of the children in recreational, social and 
cultural activities had to be cultivated to 
achieve the objectives of the camp. Em- 
phasis was placed upon the derivation of 
the spiritual values and experiences in- 
herent in the appreciation of music and 
drama, in the development of the body, 
and in the companionship and leadership 
of inspiring persons. 


Group WorkK IN CAMPING 


The group work method was basic to 
the home camp approach. Louis H. 
Blumenthal defined group work in camp- 
ing as “a conscious directive force, gen- 
erated by the interactions of leader, 
camper and group, which aims at the 
creation of a dynamic environment that 
will provide opportunities for the con- 
structive release of the powers of the 
individual and the group. It is oriented 
to educationally sound objectives that in- 
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clude the maturation of the individual on 
all fronts—physical, mental, emotional, 
social. It relies for its effect on a creative 
combination of all the forces in camp, 
residing not only in the leader, who is 
most important, but also in the camper, 
the group, the social process, the camp 
environment and the program of activity 
as well.” (Group Work in Camping, 
Association Press, 1937.) 


The Synagogue Center decided to ex- 


periment for an entire summer with a 
special project. Well in advance, a 
meeting of its professional staff, includ- 
ing the administrative personnel of the 
home camp, was held for the purpose of 
determining a theme that would provide 
for the realization of some of the objec- 
tives of the Center and, at the same time, 
be a complete and purposeful experience 
for the campers during the eight weeks 
of the camp season. Following con- 
siderable discussion, the gesicral theme 
agreed upon was “Palestine, the Holy 
Land.” The broad pattern of the project 
was to be the re-creation within the 
frame work of the home camp of the 
Jewish religious life of Palestine, while 
at the same time depicting its role as a 
holy land of all faiths—Jewish, Moham- 
medan, and Christian. Within this com- 
prehensive theme ample room was left 
for the development of the specific ele- 
ments by the campers in response to 
their aroused interests. 


No attempt was to be made to impart 
direct information. The primary em- 
phasis was placed upon the creation of 
positive Jewish attitudes and an appre- 
ciation for Jewish life, with the ac- 
quisition of formal subject matter as an 
incidental by-product. 


The developing activities and interests 
were not to be restricted, except as neces- 
sitated by the physical facilities ofe the 
building, the limitations of personnel, 
and the essential precautions for health 
and safety. 


The objectives of the project were 
summarized as follows: 

1. The happiness and growth of the 

individual camper. 

2. The cultivation of skills and ac- 
quisition of knowledge for the 
growth of the individual’s person- 
ality. 

3. The development of physically and 
emotionally healthy Jewish youth. 

4. The opportunity for campers to ex- 

perience Jewish group life, includ- 

ing religious, ethical, and cultural 
concepts. 
5. Preparation for citizenship in 

American democracy. 

The following are some of the tech- 
niques of group work employed in the 
project: 

—Organization of small groups. 

—Formation of effective relationship 
of the individuals in the group to 
the leader. 

—Learning the needs and interests of 
the campers and adjusting the pro- 
gram accordingly. 

—Utilization of creative group expe- 
rience. 

—Staff meetings for planning and 
evaluation of program. 


—Written reports and records. 


—Conferences of individual counsel- 
ors with supervisory staff members. 


—Pre-camp and in-camp training of 
counselors. 


PERSONNEL 


Recognizing that the degree to which 
the objectives of the project may be 
reached depends to a considerable extent 
upon the interest, ability, personality and 
enthusiasm of the counselors, the camp 
staff was very carefully chosen. It was 
felt that a counselor, capable in other 
respects, may fail in carrying through 
the project adequately, if he, himself, is 
not thoroughly imbued with the desira- 
bility of achieving the established objec- 
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tives. The development of Jewish per- 
sonalities requires the assistance and 
guidance of group leaders who are sym- 
pathetic to Jewish values. Whereas the 
counselor may be fully aware of the de- 
sirability of the program, it is necessary 
to transfer this enthusiasm to the mem- 
bers. He must reflect not only positive 
Jewish attitudes, but he must also pos- 
sess a fairly comprehensive Jewish back- 
ground. He must have adequate factual 
material of Jewish life, a knowledge of 
educational techniques, and a pleasing 
personality. To secure the type of 
leadership required, counselors were 
drawn from the teaching staff of the 
Center’s religious school, from the group 
work staff of the Center, and from the 
student bodies of three Jewish teacher 
training schools. Two of the counselors, 
who had actually lived in Palestine, con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success of 
the project. 


The staff of the camp was given every 
opportunity to formulate the general out- 
line of the project. Conferences were 
held regularly with the director, head 
counselor and program director. A 
series of staff meetings took place before 
the home camp got under way when, 
among other things, the contemplated 
project was thoroughly discussed. Con- 
sidering the background of the counsel- 
ors it was only natural that they re- 
sponded most favorably and enthusi- 
astically. The extreme enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by a number of the counselors 
served as a warning to the administra- 
tion that these counselors might endeavor 
to impose the project upon the campers 
rather than to motivate them. Conse- 
quently, a good deal of time was devoted 
at staff meetings to a discussion of “how 
to prime the pump” or techniques of 
motivation. A reference library for 
members of the home camp staff was 
organized. It included books, pamphlets 
and magazines on group work, camping, 
Palestine and Jewish life. Each coun- 
selor was furnished with a collection of 


among other 
things, photographs, books, maps, maga- 
zines, art objects and games, related to 
Palestine. 


visual aids, including, 


The staff felt that it would be expe- 
ditious to initiate the project with the 
help of “guides”—a number of campers 
who would be sufficiently interested to 
cooperate in the initial stages. Accord- 
ingly, a number of campers, who at- 
tended the home camp during the pre- 
vious summer and who had already en- 
rolled for the coming season, were called 
together and held four meetings. At 
these meetings, the campers were asked 
to participate in the planning of those 
aspects of the camp program which re- 
quire advance arrangements, such as, 
the ordering of supplies and the booking 
of places of interest to visit. Simul- 
taneously, these meetings with the camp- 
ers served the purpose of gradually 
arousing their interest in the Palestine 
project; they also paved the way for the 
achievement of one of the major ob- 
jectives—preparation for democratic 
living. 

Democratic LivING 

“The organized camp has at once a 
responsibility and a rare opportunity, for 
few other institutions have as great po- 
tentialities for conditioning youth for 
democracy. A camp is an organized 
society, with a government and a way of 
living all its own. It has all the types of 
problems found in any community and 
these problems, as in any other com- 
munity must be solved by the citizens 
living there . . . . Children must have 
experience as democratic citizens them- 
selves, in a community that is geared to 
their interests and capacities. The thing 
that counts is actually living the demo- 
cratic life in a democratic camp, here 
and«now.” (Democracy in the Summer 
Camp by Bernard S. Mason, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1941.) 
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Towards the above ends there was 
organized a campers’ governing body 
called the Asefat Hanivharim (Assembly 
of the Elected) and the Vaad Leumi 
(National Committee) or the executive 
board, patterned after the legislative 
bodies of the Jewish community in Pal- 
estine. On the opening day of the camp, 
each of the ten groups elected two repre- 
sentatives to the Asefat Hanivharim 
who, in turn, elected their own officers 
that comprised the Vaad Leumi. Once 
organized, this democratically conceived 
body was the pivotal point for the entire 
project. At the first session of the 
governing body, several of the repre- 
sentatives, who had also participated in 
the pre-camp meetings of campers, pro- 
posed that the Center building be desig- 
nated as Palestine and the campers be 
known as inhabitants of the Holy Land 
so that they could experience the life of 
the Jews in that country. The program 
director of the camp, who served as the 
staff advisor to the Asefat Hanivharim, 
expounded further the interesting possi- 
bilities of “spending a summer in Pales- 
tine.” The idea caught on and it was 
suggested that the representatives report 
and discuss the plan with their own 
groups. 

Meanwhile the group counselors had 
been answering questions and motivating 
further interest initially aroused by the 
visual aids placed throughout the build- 
ing. The lobby, hallways, dining room 
and lounge had been attractively dec- 
orated with posters, maps, pictures and 
photographs of Palestine; the individual 
group rooms were left untouched in the 
expectation that each group would want 
to do its own interior decorating. 


At the second meeting of the govern- 
ing body, practically all of the repre- 
sentatives, in behalf of their respective 
groups, expressed readiness to undertake 
the project. Although the spokesmen 
of the group of the oldest boys (fourteen 
to sixteen years of age) refused to com- 


mit themselves, it was decided to go 
ahead. At the end of about the third 
week, this group, which had been left 
to work out its own program of activi- 
ties without regard to that of the other 
groups, began to show an interest in 
what their fellow-campers were doing 
and suggested to their counselor some 
ways in which they would like to par- 
ticipate in the project. By the end of 
the season the group was playing a lead- 
ing role in all of the camp’s cooperative 
activities. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 


Having accepted the general theme of 
the project, the campers were given full 
leeway to determine all the various de- 
tails. At all times they felt keenly that 
the development of the project was the 
result of their own planning and work. 


An effort was made to simulate as far 
as possible a Palestinian religious atmos- 
phere that would permeate the attitudes 
and activities of the campers. As the 
entire Center building was called Eretz 
Israel, (land of Israel) each room was 
named by the group that lived in it for 
a city or colony of Palestine with appro- 
priate identifying signs placed on the 
outside of the doors and in the corridors. 

The Asefat Hanivharim organized the 
special celebrations, weekly rallies, out- 
ings and hobby groups. It was responsible 
for the management of a store that sold 
products of Palestine, the conduct of a 
campaign for the Jewish National Fund 
for the purpose of planting trees in 
Palestine, participation in war efforts 
activities, and the publication of the 
weekly camp newspaper which included 
articles dealing with the life of the camp, 
news of Palestine, and other original 
contributions of campers. 


Among the activities included in the 
home camp were a well-rounded pro- 
gram of athletics, including swimming in 
the Center’s pool, weekly outings, hikes, 
overnight camping trips, visits to places 
of interest—offices oi Palestinian organ- 
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izations, Jewish Museum, nature study, 
lunch, rest period, and motion pictures 
and films of Palestine. The mass ac- 
tivities that were conducted were actually 
outgrowths of group activities. Rallies 
and entertainments served as an oppor- 
tunity for culminating experiences of 
the individual group programs, rather 
than for the purpose of “putting on a 
show.” 


The daily program was carried for- 
ward under the direct and active super- 
vision of the Vaad Leumi or executive 
commitiee which cooperated with the 
program director of the camp. 


Limitations of space preclude the 
presentation of a complete description of 
all the techniques and values of the 
project. We shall briefly describe the 
following areas of activity included in 
the project: religious services, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, singing and 
dancing. It should be mentioned that 
these activities were not separate, un- 
related units but rather parts of an in- 
tegrated coordinated pattern. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


As daily living should begin with 
prayer, morning religious services were 
arranged for and by the older boy camp- 
ers as a normal part of the day’s sched- 
ule of activities. In addition to the 
spiritual values derived by the worship- 
ers from the services, they helped to fix 
a sincere religious note in the entire 
camp. The full participation of the 
congregants was sought to ensure for 
each individual a meaningful experience. 
A number of campers learned to lead the 
services, while others were first initiated 
into congregational worship during the 
camp season. Following the morning 
devotions, breakfast was served to the 
campers who participated. The break- 
fast period, as well as the luncheon for 
all the campers, was utilized to inculcate 
proper food habits and to cultivate the 
practice of reciting the traditional grace 
before and after meals. 


As the last activity of the week, Sab- 
bath eve services were held on Friday 
afternoons for all campers in the syna- 
gogue. Here again the campers par- 
ticipated to the fullest. The Asefat 
Hanivharim designated a different group 
to conduct each week’s services. The 
formal recitation of prayers was inter- 
spersed with responsive readings, simple 
dramatizations, congregational singing 
and story telling. This spiritual climax 
to the week’s program had much sig- 
nificance in terms of the carry-over from 
camp to the home. A number of parents 
advised us of the interest and desire of 
their children to attend synagogue serv- 
ices and to observe the Sabbath in their 
homes. 


A red letter day on the camp’s calendar 
was Tishah B’ab (Ninth Day of the 
Hebrew month Ab), which commem- 
orates the destruction of the Holy 
Temple in Jerusalem. In accordance 
with tradition the day was observed as 
one of mourning and the entire camp 
program was rearranged to emphasize 
its special character. A pageant based 
on striking episodes in the history of 
the Jews in Palestine was enacted on 
the eve of Tishah B’ab. A worship serv- 
ice, arranged in consultation with several 
campers and conducted by them, took 
place at the close of the day. 


DRAMATICS 


Of vital importance in the execution 
of the project was the dramatic ac- 
tivity. In this area the campers had 
manifold opportunities for original, 
creative, self-expression. While it was 
found with most groups that the idea of 
writing and producing an original play 
was of itself sufficient motivation for 
beginning, the original enthusiasm and 
creative energy did not always continue 
in the face of unforeseen obstacles. It 
was necessary for the counselor to revive 
interest at intervals by working with 
individual campers and introducing new 
elements. 
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Every group presented at least one 
play, pantomime or puppet show, and 
participated in the closing pageant. The 
following description is illustrative of 
the techniques used with most of the 
groups: Among the girls of Petah 
Tikvah (named for the oldest Jewish 
colony of Palestine) were two refugees 
from Germany. During a rest period 
one of the refugee children related how 
she and her family fled from Germany. 
Prior to this time, the group had learned 
about a number of Russian Jews, who, 
fleeing persecution, chose to settle in 
Palestine so that they might have reli- 
gious freedom and were of considerable 
help in the founding of Petah Tikvah. 
After several discussions over a period 
of a week during which time other con- 
siderations were introduced, the girls 
decided to write a play about a Russian 
Jewish boy who escaped from the Czar’s 
army to rejoin his family in Petah Tik- 
vah. The responsibility for the actual 
writing of the play was delegated to 
three girls. Until this stage was reached 
the campers were on their own with their 
counselor participating in the discussion 
as a member of the group. The com- 
mittee appointed to write the script then 
met with the dramatics specialist of the 
camp staff who assisted with necessary 
technical advice. The first draft of the 
script was submitted to the entire group 
for criticism. A number of changes and 
additions were made and then a produc- 
tion committee, including a director, 
stage manager, costume designer and a 
property man, was selected. The dra- 
matics specialist worked closely with 
each member of the committee, being 
careful not to usurp responsibility, and 
guided the campers in the preparation of 
costumes and settings and in the conduct 
of the rehearsals. Although from a 
technical viewpoint the final production 
was very amateurish, the children were 
very proud of their performance, being 
aware that it was their own. A con- 
comitant benefit of the activity was the 


fact that the campers learned the sig- 
nificance of Palestine as a refuge for 
persecuted and homeless Jews and as a 
spiritual center for all Jews. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 


In the busy arts and crafts workshop, 
the campers had an opportunity to ex- 
press their ideas with brush, paint and 
paper, hammer, chisel and scissors. They 
engaged in joint undertakings, learned 
to share their tools, to make room for 
each other, and to contribute their talents 
in common. Some of the children chose 
to make objects for their personal use, 
while the majority worked on coopera- 
tive projects which were based on the 
particular place represented by their 
group in the Palestine project. The 
Daganiah group built a model of the 
cooperative colony for which they were 
named ; the inhabitants of Tel Aviv made 
a model of the all-Jewish city; the Haifa 
residents constructed a port city with 
docks and airports; and the Jerusalem 
group depicted the Holy City with its 
ancient historic sites and modern build- 
ings. While constructing these models 
of cities and colonies, the campers ac- 
quired information regarding Biblical 
places of interest, the present-day farm 
and city life, the geography and history 
of Palestine. 

The arts and crafts workshop was 
used to make appropriate decorations for 
each group’s room. These decorations 
attempted to suggest and create the at- 
mosphere for the Palestine place of 
residence of the group. Costumes and 
properties for dramatic productions were 
also created in the workshop. 


To insure integration of the crafts 
work into the general activities of the 
group, each counselor guided his camp- 
ers in the creation of their objects, call- 
ing upon the arts and crafts specialist 
for technical assistance. 


SINGING AND DANCING 


Through the day the campers sang 
whenever they were together, in an at- 
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tempt to depict one of the joyous aspects 
of the modern life in Palestine. The 
campers acquired a fairly large reper- 
toire of Palestinian, liturgical and folk 
songs in Hebrew, Yiddish and English. 
New songs and dances were introduced 
in a most natural manner. In the begin- 
ning of the season individual counselors 
started to sing by themselves and grad- 
ually the listening campers joined in. 
While most of the singing and dancing 
was done spontaneously, many groups 
incorporated Hebrew and English songs 
and dances into their dramatic presenta- 
tions. A choral group was organized at 
the request of several campers which 
nelped to teach new songs to all the 
campers. By the end of the season, the 
campers were to be found singing at 
every conceivable time and place—in the 
dining hall, on outings, in the arts and 
crafts workshop, and in the lobby before 
the start of the day’s program. 


Both the singing and the dancing 
provided the campers with an oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous expression, a 
natural and healthy outlet for their 
youthful energies and a meaningful way 
of learning to appreciate the value of 
music and dancing in modern Palestine. 

EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


For purposes of evaluation the reader 
might well ask for the following ques- 
tions: Did the project contribute to the 
physical, spiritual and mental growth of 
the individual camper ; offer an enjoyable 
summer experience; provide an oppor- 
tunity for performing service to others; 


make possible a better understanding of 
persons of different races, religions and 
nationalities ; were the individuals united 
in a cooperative undertaking; did the 
project develop a sense of responsibility 
towards the local, national and world 
community; foster a continuing interest 
in Jewish life; achieve as wide a degree 
as possible of active membership par- 
ticipation in its various phases; develop 
a love for Palestine; positive attitudes 
towards Jewish life and a readiness to 
share in the responsibilities of the Jewish 
community; were the children aided in 
preparation for citizenship in our Amer- 
ican democracy ? 


Answers to the above questions cannot 
easily be given, for group work is not 
readily appraised. The entire project 
may be considered a solid introduction 
towards the achievement of the objec- 
tives, but the complete fulfillment of the 
goals required an intensive follow-up 
program that was not possible due to the 
fact that many of the children did not 
live in the neighborhood and conse- 
quently did not continue to participate in 
the all-year-round program of the Syn- 
agogue Center. 


While statistical measurements were 
not used to determine how many lasting 
values were acquired by the. campers 
and how far the goals had been realized, 
both the lay and professional leaders of 
the institution have expressed their faith 
in the efficacy of this type of program 
as a means to be employed in furthering 
its ultimate aims. 
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The Summer Camp 


COMES OF AGE 


FRED D. WENTZEL 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO the president 
of a church related college prophe- 
sied, “The summer camp is nothing but 
a fad. Like miniature golf, it may capture 
the crowds for a season, but then it will 
surely peter out.” He was a poor prophet. 


During the summer of 1944, church 
camps and conferences in the United 
States reached the amazing total of 3,000, 
with an attendance of some 500,000 per- 
sons. Evidently the camp is here to stay. 
Large and small denominations, and 
groups of every theological persuasion, 
have accepted it and used its unique re- 
sources for the achievement of their pur- 
poses. The question is not whether the 
camp can survive, but how wisely enthu- 
siastic supporters will develop its pro- 
gram. 


The meeting of young people for a 
more or less extended period during the 
summer is variously described as a camp, 
a youth conference, a leadership training 
school. For the sake of simplicity, we may 
use the single word, “camp,” to cover 
every type of summer conference. Wheth- 
the conference is held on a college cam- 
pus or in the rustic out-of-doors, whether 
the program is limited to one week or 
extends over a two-week period, purpose 
and program are fundamentally the same. 


How are we to explain the rapid growth 
of church camps? Why is it that the 
extreme conservative and the most ad- 
vanced liberal regard them with such 
generous approval? One of the larger 
denominations reports that during the 


summer of 1945 its churches conducted 
115 camps for boys and girls of junior 
high school age, and 133 camps for older 
young people. Such a huge investment 
of time, energy and money suggests that 
the cautious leaders of this denomination 
have an almost unlimited faith in the 
camp program. The leaders of many 
other groups apparently share that faith. 


Negatively, the turning to summer 
camps seems to indicate a general recog- 
nition of the inadequacy of the traditional 
youth program in the local church and 
in the denomination. Vacation schools 
and week day schools have reached a 
relatively small number of youth. The 
Sunday church school and the youth fel- 
lowship have not been signally success- 
ful in developing a clear comprehension 
of the Christian faith, a dependable loyal- 
ty to the Church, or a whole-hearted com- 
mitment to the business of creating a 
friendly society. The new insights and 
the creative methods contributed by the 
modern movement in religious education, 
have been to a very small extent adopted 
by church school teachers and youth lead- 
ers, and those who adopted them have in 
many cases seen results differing little 
from the results achieved by their less 
imaginative and less progressive co-work- 
ers. Into this atmosphere of insecurity 
and doubt the summer camp came as a 
bright and sure light, promising an adden- 
dum or a substitute which would put the 
feet of young people on the way of sal- 
vation. 


Positively, we have come to see that 
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the camp presents a variety of resources 
which no other agency can duplicate. (1) 
It takes us away from the noise and the 
confusion of crowded living and offers us 
a umique opportunity for thought and 
meditation. It surrounds us with natural 
beauty and with the impressive peace of 
great open spaces. It sets us off from 
sights and sounds which are distracting 
and disquieting. It separates us for a 
time from persons and groups who are 
not in harmony with our faith. Thus, 
in a natural environment which constantly 
declares the glory of God, the camp en- 
ables us to establish a “colony of heaven,” 
a fellowship of those who seek the Lord 
with all their hearts. 


(2) The camp provides educational 
freedom, the opportunity to use the best 
methods we know under the leadership 
of the best directors, teachers and coun- 
selors we can secure. For one week, or 
for two weeks, campers and leaders are 
together continually. This is a school in 
which all of us are friends and comra.'es, 
living according to the same daily sched- 
ule, abiding by the same traditions, subject 
to the same rules. From morning until 
night, we are all learning together the 
meaning of the Christian faith, the joy 
of the Christian life, the power of the 
hope for a Christian world. We use text- 
books when and as we find them useful. 
Drama, moving pictures, the making of 
things with our own hands, nature study, 
hiking, — we employ many methods 
freely, and no one tries to stop us by 
saying, ‘But that has never been done 
before!” 


(3) It is far easier in the camp than in 
the local church to take in a wide sweep 
of experience, — geographic, social and 
racial. Our campers come from many 
places, from differing economic and cul- 
tural backgrounds, from a number of 
racial groups. In the camp family, we 
are not all of one color and condition. 
We can daily realize in our companion- 
ships the truth that Paul expressed in the 
familiar words, “Now in Christ there is 
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neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, but all are 
one.” We do not have to say to one 
another, “Sometime, in another place, we 
will reach out and comprehend within 
the scope of our Christian interest and 
concern those who are unlike us.” Here 
and now, in the present life of the camp 
family, we begin to live in that love of 


God which is over all, and in all. 

(4) With its natural setting, its in- 
clusive fellowship, its traditions and its 
symbolisms, the camp charges everything 
we do with emotion. It is not a cold 
memorizing of facts. It is not a hard 
laying down of ethical directions. It is, 
rather, an invitation to live fraternally, 
reverently, joyfully. It is revelation and 
adventure. It takes hold of our hearts as 
well as our heads and our hands. Hence 
what we learn means more, the friend- 
ships we form are more precious, the as- 
pirations to which we give ourselves are 
more compeliing. 

Of course, we do not mean to suggest 
that all camp leaders see all these resources 
as we have described them. We do mean 
to say that they are native to the camp. 
Various leaders see them and use them 
according to their ability and their intent. 
Some of the most significant values of the 
camp are as yet largely unexplored. But 
the history of the camp program, partic- 
ularly during the last decade, indicates 
that the churches are thoroughly con- 
vinced that they have in the camp a re- 
liable and effective instrument for their 
purposes. 

(1) Through the practice of the in- 
dividual Morning Watch, and through the 
interpretation of this practice in classes 
or interest groups, we have done more 
to renew the devotional use of the Bible 
and to lay sound foundations for private 
worship than we could have achieved in 
many moons of preaching and urging 
and warning. Ask the young person what 
he has enjoyed most in his camp expe- 
rience, and you will probably be surprised 
by his answer. You expect him to talk 
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about the games he played, or the hikes 
he took, or the friends he made. He does 
not discount these delights, but he seldom 
places them first in his evaluation. Nine 
times out of ten, he will say, “What meant 
most to me? Well, I think it was Morning 
Watch, or Vespers.” It is not that he has 
been coached to such speech by strategical- 
ly wise camp leaders. He is bearing vol- 
untary and eager testimony to his own 
discoveries. 

(2) Why is it that young people so 
universally remember Vespers as one of 
the most treasured gifts of the camp? 
Sometimes they ruffle and dismay their 
pastors by telling them that God never 
seemed so real to them as on vesper hill, 
or by vesper lake. They do not mean to 
make discouraging comparisions. They 
are merely reporting honestly the things 
that they have heard and seen and felt. 
The twilight service owes much of its 
power to the impressive vastness and beau- 
ty and quiet of the out-of-dooors. In many 
camps, leaders have developed, with the 
willing assistance of young people, that 
effective tradition which assumes absolute 
silence just before, during, and just after 
the vesper service. The worship programs 
are often thoughtfully prepared and con- 
ducted with due reverence. In most cases, 
the campers themselves are the architects 
of the service, and their participation in 
it occurs only after careful coaching. It 
is therefore peculiarly their own. Because 
of such conditions as these, the young 
person enters into public worship at camp 
more humbly and more completely than 
he does ordinarily at home, and the effects 
of worship are correspondingly more vivid 
and persuasive. 


(3) Emancipation from an ecclesiastical 
parochialism, and attachment to the 
Church appreciated in its grander aspects, 
seem to be natural outcomes of the best 
church camps. This may be true of denom- 
inational camps, and it is generally true of 
camps which include in their enrollments 
representatives of different denominations 
and races and nationalities. How fre- 


quently we have heard young people ex- 
claim, “But I never knew that the Church 
was so big, — and so important!” 


(4) Personal commitment, which may 
be a vague and shadowy matter in local 
church experience, or altogether lacking, 
is often for the camper a sharp and lumi- 
nous reality. One ought not to be under 
the necessity of thinking of conversion 
with reference to young people usually 
selected by their elders and leaders as the 
best of the group. But the truth is that 
many of these choice young men and wo- 
men need conversion from a low to a 
high ethic, from easy-going to rigorous 
standards, from complacency to social con- 
cern, from prejudice to sympathy, from 
respectability to a fine discernment of re- 
ligious ends, from the conforming mind to 
the mind transformed by devotion to the 
Kingdom of God. Such conversions are 
produced, not infrequently, by the gran- 
deur of the natural environment, by great 
religious ideas made clear in an atmos- 
phere of mutuality and good fellowship, 
by the searchings of soul that come in the 
Morning Watch, and by the depth and 
vigor of worship at vesper time. Camp 
leaders are not surprised when young 
people reveal their desire to undertake 
full-time Christian service, though they 
understand that such a desire is by no 
means the only proof of personal commit- 
ment. 


(5) Education for world-mindedness has 
been brought by the camp to a new effec- 
tiveness. This may be due partly to the 
excellence of recent books in the mission- 
ary field, but in our judgment a more 
important factor is the camp leaders’ de- 
pendence on the simple method of person- 
al association. Books and maps and 
charts, Kodachrome slides and moving pic- 
tures are all less influential than daily 
association, for a week or two weeks, with 
a returned missionary, or with native rep- 
resentatives of India, China, Japan, South 
America. This may now seem a simple 
and perfectly obvious fact, but it was some 
years before camp leaders became aware 
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of it. Even today it is far from being 
universally recognized. Instead of giving 
missionaries a normal place in the camp 
fellowship by including them in the staff, 
either as teachers or as counselors, we still 
insist occasionally on bringing them in for 
a day or two only. Thus they make their 
speeches, show their movies and their 
curios, exhibit themselves and their goods 
and depart. 

(6) The camp has made one of its 
most significant contributions in the area 
of personal friendships, especially friend- 
ships between boys and girls. Here again 
it required years to come to the seemingly 
obvious conclusion that theoretical courses 
on friendship and preparation for mar- 
riage cannot compare in influence with 
the actual association of young men and 
women under sympathetically controlled 
conditions. Some camps for high school 
youth continue to practice sex segregation, 
and a good many leaders of junior high 
camps have not yet been liberated from 
the easy superstition that at this age boys 
and girls have a ‘natural aversion” to each 
other. The present trend, however, is de- 
cidedly in favor of coeducation for all age 
groups. 

(7) Protestant churches, cooperating 
through the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, have created an impos- 
ing leadership training curriculum, ar- 
ranged in three series of courses. Neither 
the local church nor the community 
leadership school have been able to give 
this curriculum such vitality and such 
practical power as it has in the summer 
camp. In the camp, our young people 
learn to teach by teaching in laboratory 
schools. They come to understand the 
theory and the art of worship by partici- 
pating in the planning and conducting of 
the vesper service and other worship ele- 
ments of the program. They produce plays 
and pageants under competent guidance, 
and in this process they arrive at some 
understanding and skill in selecting plays, 
in assigning parts, in costuming and stag- 


ing. It may well be that the fruits of such 
practical training have been the strongest 
advocates of the camp idea and the most 
effective converters of the doubtful. 


It is more than a quarter of a century 
since the churches first conducted summer 
camps. One might think that every ed- 
ucational resource of the camp should now 
be recognized and wisely used. Such a 
conclusion would be far from the facts. 
We have been unimaginative in adapting 


our programs to a natural environment, 


and we have only hesitantly and fearfully 
used the educational freedom of the camp. 


(1) With trees and rocks, rivers and 
lakes, birds and flowers all about us, and 
the majestic skies above us, we are still in 
many cases yielding to the temptation to 
proceed as if we were in a classroom or 
an assembly room at home. Instead of 
encouraging our young people to spend 
the morning worship period of fifteen 
minutes alone and out-of-doors, some of 
us think we must assemble them under 
a roof for a talk about worship, or for a 
series of lectures on the Bible. We go to 
some place of beauty which nature has 
made conducive to worship and fight 
against the good environment by erecting 
our altars and crosses and pulpits. It is 
more important to us to get the boys and 
girls quietly to bed than to expose them 
to the grand education of the stars and the 
constellations. We go through a two- 
week camp, in a place where every bush is 
aflame with God, clinging to our stuffy 
urban thoughts and excusing ourselves 
from the responsibility of employing a 
nature leader by saying that it would be 
too costly. If St. Francis visited some of 
our camps, he would feel like a total 
stranger. 


(2) We sacrifice educational and re- 
ligious quality for the sake of big crowds. 
Most of our camps are only one week in 
length. How can you take a bevy of 200 
or 250 young people, unfamiliar with each 
other and with their environment, full of 
the memories of home, expecting you 
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know not what, and weld them during 
this exceedingly short time into a Chris- 
tian community? In a Christian camp, our 
first concern is to live together as Christians. 
Of course, we want to encourage the habit of 
daily devotions. We want the camper to 
enlarge his knowledge of the Bible! We 
want to help him consider the best ways of 
participating in the program of his congrega- 
tion. We want to make vivid for every camp- 
er the vision of the Kingdom of God. But we 
can do none of these things unless we suc- 
ceed in making the one week or the two 
weeks of the camp session a convincing, 
joyful experience of actual Christian liv- 
ing. If we fail in this purpose, we fail 
altogether. However inconvenient and 
difficult and expensive it may be, we ought 
to insist that every camp, long or short, 
be limited to an enrollment of 100. 


(3) The ideal camp, we believe, is 
self-sufficient. In its own leadership are 
represented all the knowledge, vision and 
religious concern that the camp family 
needs. To permit persons who have 
special interests, such as missions, world 
relief, temperance and the like, to come in 
for a few hours in order to plead a cause 
or to ask for money, is incongruous and 
intrusive. It implies that the full-time 
leaders of the camp family do not them- 
selves possess any real concern about the 
comprehensive Christian enterprise. Even 
more important from the educational point 
of view is the fact that campers react more 
spontaneously and generously to ideas pre- 
sented by those who are intimately and 
constantly members of the group than 
they do to the most capable outsider. 


(4) We have scarcely begun to tap the 
resources of a well conceived program of 
personal counseling. Fortunately, few 
camps continue the policy, once prevalent, 
of having no counselors at all and depend- 
ing solely on deans of men and deans of 
women. Almost inevitably, such deans 
became little more than policemen in the 
eyes of the young people whom they were 
supposed to supervise, and in order to sup- 


port their authority the director himself 
was compelled to assume the role of chief 
of police. Even in the leadership schools 
and youth conferences held on college 
campuses, it is now commonly the practice 
to employ mature counselors, responsible 
for “fathering” or “mothering” a limited 
number of campers, living on terms of 
familyhood with them, depending for 
their authority on good tradition and on 
standards cooperatively arrived at. 


A decade ago, when camp counseling 
was in its childhood, we too generally at- 
tempted to be amateur psychiatrists. Even 
if our counselors had been wiser and more 
skilled in the art of helping persons, such 
an approach would have proved ineffec- 
tive because of the very limited time at 
their disposal. Happily, we have pro- 
gressed to a more realistic policy. A recent 
guide for church camp counselors says: 
“Whenever an older, more mature Christian 
tries to help a younger, less mature Chris- 
tian analyze a problem and come to some 
decision about it, he is engaged in counsel- 
ing. Counseling is nothing more nor less 
than wise and helpful friendship. Hence 
it is not limited to those members of the 
camp staff whom we are in the habit of 
calling ‘counselors’. When a director or 
a teacher establishes friendly relationships 
with campers, so that they are assured of 
his personal interest and have hearty con- 
fidence in him, he will find many oppor- 
tunities for counseling with them. It is 
not even stretching this definition too 
much to say that when an older, more 
mature camper has achieved some ability 
to be a wise and helpful friend to his 
younger fellows, he also participates in the 
counseling program of the camp.” 


Thus conceived, counseling is not some- 
thing which we add to a camp program at 
our pleasure. It goes on in every camp, 
and the only decision we can make about 
it is whether it shall be deliberate and 
competent or accidental and incompetent. 
Wherever counseling is deliberate and 
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competent, it assumes a significance on a 
level with the special work of the director, 
the teacher and the recreational leader. 
In such counseling there are vast possibil- 
ities for successful religious education, 
possibilities which few camp leaders have 
recognized or used. 


(5) Perhaps the point at which we have 
most grievously fallen short of our oppor- 
tunities and obligations in the church 
camp, has to do with what one might call 
pioneering in Christian living. We have 
been too much preoccupied with advanced 
educational ideas and methods, and too 
little concerned about an _ extraordinary 
practice of the Christian ethic. If we say 
that we have not sinned in this respect, we 
decaive ourselves and the truth is not in 
us. 


Only a few years ago, the camp direc- 
tors’ association in Pennsylvania made a 
survey of denominational camps. We 
secured data from 59 camps in the state. 
During the preceding summer they had an 
enrollment of almost 6,000 persons, repre- 
senting 2583 congregations. In all these 
camps, we found only seven Negroes, 
seven Chinese, three Japanese, two Ar- 
menians, two Cubans and one Hebrew. 
On the basis of none too reliable camp 
records, it seemed that about 80 per cent 
of our young people came from middle 
class background; 34 per cent were indus- 
trial workers; 28 per cent were rural; 6 
per cent were “underprivileged.” 


The committee responsible for the sur- 
vey reported: ‘Remembering that these 
statistics are by no means exact, and that 
‘industrial’, ‘middle class’ and ‘under- 
privileged’ have probably been interpreted 
variously, we believe we may nevertheless 
conclude that (a) the extent to which our 
camps engage in interracial education is 
almost negligible; (b) our programs serve 
a comparatively small number of indus- 
trial workers, underprivileged persons and 
residents in rural areas; (c) since a very 
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large proportion of campers come from 
the middle class, and we make little pro- 
vision for the association of different eco- 
nomic and racial groups, we are engaging 
in ‘class education’ and our contribution to 
the development of fraternal attitudes is 
mainly theoretical; (d) if our prevailing 
educational philosophy is sound, we ought 
to plan deliberately for the association in 
our camps of people who represent a wide 
variety of cultural, racial and economic 
experience.” 


There was some flurry of excitement in 
denominational offices when this report 
was received, and during the next few 
years some sporadic attempts were made 
to put the recommendation of the com- 
mittee into effect; but the situation today 
is only slightly improved. At a time when 
the atomic bomb of the scientists and the 
even more dangerous explosive of racial 
and national prejudice threaten to blow 
humanity to pieces, we are still for the 
most part white, well-to-do, comfortable, 
and religiously exclusively in our camp en- 
rollments. 


And yet the camp is constantly challeng- 
ing us to go pioneering, to venture in the 
practice of brotherhood on an extraordi- 
nary scale, to depend upon the wisdom of 
love and no longer to allow our policies to 
be dictated by our fears. As a matter of 
fact, the experience of some camp leaders in- 
dicates that our fears have little founda- 
tion. Solicitous mothers and fathers may 
be shocked when they see colored boys 
swimming with their sons, but they get 
over it, leave their sons in camp, go home 
to think about the reality of their disciple- 
ship, and when the following summer 
arrives they send their sons back to the 
same interracial camp. Our hesitant pio- 
neering cannot be charged to parents, or 
to campers; the responsibility for it rests 
mainly and heavily on the shoulders of 
those who determine our camp policies 
and administer our camp programs. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR 


Democracy In The Home 


MARY BOYNTON PARKE 
The Park School of Buffalo 


OST Americans believe in democracy, 
but they think it is primarily a mat- 
ter of having the right to vote. Or perhaps 
it means the right of free speech, of a free 
press and freedom of religious belief. Con- 
sidered more broadly, democracy means also 
an equality of treatment of different racial 
groups and equal rights for capital and Ia- 
bor. Democracy involves basic respect for 
all types of people of all kinds of ability. 
It includes mutual trust and a belief in the 
value of ability. It includes mutual trust and 
a belief in the value of allowing everyone to 
participate in making certain decisions bear- 
ing upon our common welfare. All these are 
ideals for which we are prepared to fight, but 
they are all ideals pertaining to relations be- 
tween adults. In government, democracy be- 
gins at the age of twenty-one. The questions 
which I wish to raise in this article are 
these: Do we believe in democratic rela- 
tionships between old and young, between 
parents and children? Do we believe in 
democracy in our homes? If so how may 
such democracy be attained? 


Most parents and teachers would agree 
that is a good thing to be able to trust our 
children. The mother of the preschool child 
is proud when she can say: ‘Now that I am 
able to trust Dick to stay out of the street, 
he can play out in front alone.” The sec- 
ond grade child’s father boasts: “We can 
trust Joyce to go to the store alone, and 
she is always careful about the change.” 


Unfortunately there are also parents who 
feel that they cannot trust their children. 
“I can’t leave Sally alone a minute with 
the new baby” complains the harrassed 


mother with a jealousy problem on her 
hands. ‘Edward takes money from my 
purse to treat the other boys. Spanking 
doesn’t help.” “I can’t depend on Marjorie 
to come in at a reasonable time after a dance, 
and goodness knows what goes on when 
the young people are out until two or three 
in the morning.” Such are the complaints 
of parents who would like to trust their 
children, but have not gone about it from 
the beginning, in just the way to build up 
mutual trust. 


How shall we help children to become 
trustworthy? Is mutual confidence some- 
thing parents can build at home? I believe 
it is, for when parents trust their children 
they develop integrity in the children them- 
selves. This trust is basic in a philosophy 
of parent-child relationships, founded on the 
deepest truths of religion and life. If the 
universe and our own individual lives are 
really governed, as we profess to believe, 
by a power which is good, and which seeks 
to express itself in growth and progress to- 
ward an ideal, then we must trust our 
children to grow, and to discover good in 
their own experience, while at the same time 
we help rather than hinder them. 


As a mother and nursery school teacher 
for eighteen years I have found innumerable 
confirmations of this point of view, and 
have been able I hope to some extent to 
pass it on to other parents and nursery 
school teachers in training. The essence of 
this philosophy rests on two premises: first 
that God is a power for good and progress 
in the world, and second that each human 
personality is unique and sacred. From 
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these ideas springs the resolve to refrain 
from domination, and to offer loving en- 
couragement even to very little people, in 
their capacity to pull their own weight and 
to take responsibility for their own deci- 
sions. Trusting children never means either 
ignoring them, or pushing them ahead too 
fast. It means rather being with them, in 
your highest capacity as parent or teacher, 
with a light touch, and a deep well of love 
and sympathy. It means being always ready 
to show the way by being and by doing, 
rather than by words only, always being 
sure that you never do for children what they 
are ready to do for themselves. 


Trust is not a possessive action. When 
you first hold your new baby you can trust 
him to be himself, not just a part of you, 
though still very close and helpless. Real 
trust is founded upon respect for another 
personality, who partakes equally with your- 
self of the divine essence. Trusting a 
child, of whatever age, engenders a feeling 
of equality which gives that child status. 
Even babies can be trusted as Aldrich’ says, 
to know when they have had enough to eat, 
and to regulate their elimination and rest 
accordingly. Each baby has his own sched- 
ule of development and has his own ways 
of doing things. If we study and under- 
stand these ways we shall be doing a better 
job of baby raising than if we try to bind 
him to an inflexible schedule. This is one of 
the “newer ways with babies” which works. 


The same attitude of trust in the child’s 
functioning can be carried into the more 
complex behavior picture of the toddler. 
Gesell? has studied growth minutely, and 
has given us through accurate knowledge 
a trust in the miraculous harmony of the 
maturation processes. Normal children can 
be trusted to mature. It may even be wrong 
to say that a child “learns to walk”. Rather 
he comes to the point where he is ready 





1. Aldrich and Aldrich, Babies Are Human Beings. 
Macmillan, 1932. 

2. Gesell, Arnold, Infant and Child in the Cul- 
ture of Today, Harper, 1943. 


to walk — and he walks. Granted that a 
mother has done all that can be expected in 
the way of early care and feeding, she 
should be willing to trust the growth process, 
which has its own tempo, and often works 
unseen until results are accomplished. 


Real understanding of the little child’s 
growth needs should make us trust children 
in their use of their bodies, and the early 
trying out of everything, as they explore 
their new world. When parents are afraid 
to let the run-about child climb, balance, 
jumb and run they are restricting not only 
his body, but binding his spirit in fear. 
Of course, young children need to be pro- 
tected against dangers of which they are 
ignorant, but they also need to be trusted 
to use their growing bodies as these were 
intended to be used, vigorously, courageous- 
ly, and their spirits adventurously in achiev- 
ing and experiencing. Children need to 
play out of doors in all weathers, climb high, 
run fast, get dirty, try stunts that give a 
thrill, and skills that take practice. 


We can trust children to be creative if 
we give them the materials with which to 
work, and permit them the opportunity to 
have a variety of natural experiences, which 
can lead to a sense of reality and of security 
in the world. Just as we cannot give a 
child our experiences of pain and ecstacy and 
disappointment out of which have formed 
our own philosophies of life, so we should 
not give him finished toys which choke his 
urge to “make things” and to use materials 
in different and original ways. Simple ma- 
terials may be made available as Madeleine 
Dixon* shows in her book through the un- 
derstanding plans of grown-ups who know 
what children are like, and who take delight 
in fulfilling their needs without fuss. If 
children are dressed for play and have a 
place in which to make things, we can trust 
them to have ideas. Sand and gravel, wood 
and tools, clay, paints, scissors, paper, paste, 
crayons, blocks of all sizes, simple dolls and 





3. Dixon, Madeleine. 
Day, 1942. 
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dishes; these are only a few of the channels 
through which a child’s expanding ability 
to create can function. With the right guid- 
ance and encouragement children will go far 
beyond our conventional patterns in their 
dramatizations and in their use of familiar 
materials in new and exciting ways. Let us 
allow them to do more than simply fulfill 
our expectations. Let us believe in their 
creative acts, expecting growth and change, 
not uniformity. A child who has obtained 
real satisfaction through constructive play 
is more ready to pick up, takes better care 
of materials, and lives up more fully to our 
trust in him. 


Children can early be trusted with money, 
especially when it is their own. The prac- 
tice of giving a child an allowance as soon 
as pennies begin to have meaning and value 
is a wise one. He is more careful when 
there is not “more where that came from” 
until the next allowance time. He is al- 
lowed to make mistakes, under controlled 
conditions, which is good teaching, and he 
learns that money lost or wasted is gone. 
Other people’s money inspires more respect 
in a child who has learned to manage his 
own. 


Children can be trusted in social situations, 
and from a much earlier age than many 
people give them credit for. If we would 
only lay our stress on the development of 
consideration and friendliness, the ‘thank 
you” and “please” would take care of them- 
selves. A considerate child’s manners are 
more charming than any set phrase or curtsy. 
In any case a child anxious to please will 
take up the expected amenities as a sponge 
absorbs water. Introduce children, treat 
them like people, instead of like furniture 
or cockroaches, and you will be proud to 
trust them anywhere, in or out of your 
sight. 

In talking to parents and prospective 
teachers I urge that children be allowed to 
play freely in whatever neighborhood they 
live. So many mothers fear that “bad in- 
fluence”, the ‘dirty words” of the child 


upstairs or across the street, often the only 
child the right age for theirs to play with. 
Even aside from the fact that we call this 
country a democracy, this seems to me the 
height of distrust of our own children. It 
seldom seems to occur to parents that their 
child might be the one to have a desirable 
influence, or that the parents themselves 
might get together and set the stage for 
learning more constructive play, and more 
interesting language than the monotonously 
dirty. 

Trust in making decisions is also essential, 
and does not spring full grown at eighteen 
years of age. A small boy can be trusted 
to decide what he shall build with his blocks 
before he can set his own bed time, but 
when he feels free to make some decisions 
which are important to him he will be more 
amenable to guidance in areas where this 
is still necessary. In our family of three 
boys the regular family council meeting has 
made the discussion of common problems 
a familiar process, and decisions are often 
arrived at in the group. More personal 
affairs are decided by each child as soon 
as he is able to use good judgment and 
abide by his decisions, and there is always 
counselling by parents until he is so able 
The fact is that “children have their rea- 
sons’’* and these reasons are too frequently 
discounted or ignored. Many a child has 
felt forever misunderstood because he was 
never trusted to make decisions for which 
he had strong reasons, and which he be- 
lieved to be right. 


Our family council has proved the most 
successful method of building family unity 
and good feeling that we have ever used. 
We started when the three boys were ten, 
nine and four years old. Of course at the 
beginning Father and Mother took the lead 
in calling meetings and carrying on the dis- 
cussion, but as time went on, when preb- 
lems arose, we would hear: ‘“Shouldn’t 
we have a meeting about this?” We have 





4. Washburn, Ruth. Children Have Their Rea- 
sons. Appleton-Century, 1942. 
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met on an average of every two or three 
months, and oftener when occasion de- 
manded. Each child has been encouraged 
to speak his mind, to tell what he thought 
was right or wrong about the situation 
in question, and to suggest solutions in 
terms of actual things which each person 
could do. At times when family trips or 
other changes in the routine of living were 
contemplated, we have used the meetings as 
planning sessions. The council has been 
most helpful in the following areas: talking 
over family relationships, quarrelling, inter- 
ference with others’ rights, rules, sharing 
household tasks, allowances, and occasions 
when visitors or new helpers of any kind 
came into our home. Now that the two 
older boys are in high school, and all three 
in a school where student government is 
strongly emphasized, they take a great deal 
of responsibility for the meetings, using par- 
liamentary procedure and keeping things 
quite businesslike. 


Parents should never expect family meet- 
ings to be perfect, or to accomplish wonders 
over night, but if they are held consistently 
they will prove to be a type of group edu- 
cation which is most valuable to the under- 
standing of the democratic process, as well 
as family peace and understanding, and the 
smooth functioning of a home made up of 
active people with widely differing person- 
alities and interests. 


An area in which we are all at fault in 
lacking trust in our children, especially those 
of school age, and the adolescent youngsters 
whose activities are not so closely under our 
supervision, is in the matter of suspecting 
children’s motives. We continually impute 
unworthy motives to children, which in most 
cases might never have occurred to them. 
Take the “problem of lying”. The first 
time Judy comes in and reports a “crocodile” 
in the puddle outside, she is called a liar, 
and lectured on the sin of telling lies. 
When young people carelessly or through 
bravado step out a little too fast, people 
are sure that they are headed for a life of 
vice. In accusing children unjustly we 
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debase them, and often discourage theit 
efforts to do right. The whole literature 
of social service work, and of the Children’s 
Court show clearly how attitudes of rejec- 
tion, blame and suspicion have driven chil- 
dren away from parents and teachers, often 
into degrading influences and ruined lives. 

If we come to trust our children, they 
will be glad to trust us, and feel at the same 
time closer to us, and more free. They 
will be able to act decisively and also to 
come to us for advice (which they often 
desperately crave). There is no better basis 
for real learning than a confident attitude 
based on mutual trust. From the time the 
three-year-old in the nursery school knows 
that his teacher likes him even when he 
rebels, to the stage of student government 
and the honor system in high school and 
college, we can free children to learn be- 
cause the emotional basis will be firm. 


If I have no trust in my child I shall 
consider him from infancy as merely a part 
of my own fallible self. Therefore I shall 
be possessive, sensitive about his failings, 
often punishing him without mercy, because 
I myself feel ashamed. I shall be full of 
fears for him, and never allow him to be 
natural and truly alive. I shall suspect 
him of despicable motives, and only hope 
he can “get by” without being found out. 
I shall never really know him as a person, 
because first he is too close to me, and later, 
if, as is probable, he has repudiated his home 
and his childhood — too far away. If this 
happens I shall always brand him as an 
ungrateful child. His religious life can 
never flower, because he will utterly lack the 
experience of unselfish love, which is the 
only solid ground of security. 


Trusting our children can be democracy 
in action, starting in the home center, and 
spiralling out into the community and the 
world. The trusted child grows up, and 
we have, not a docile dependent, or an in- 
dividual in conflict, driven from authority, 
but a whole, decisive, friendly human being, 
ready to bear his share of the common life. 
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Religious Education Materials 


FROM A JOURNALIST’S VIEWPOINT * 


KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


REAT ADVANCES have been made 
G in the past five years, particularly in 
the improvement of the variety and reader 
appeal of Sunday school literature. In some 
publications, latest color and typographical 
devices are in use. Compliments are due 
our understaffed religious education depart- 
ments for the work they have done. Yet 
church editors are the first to report that we 
have only begun to utilize the technical 
“know how” of journalism and printing. 
The full use of the many types of feature 
articles, the development of trained repor- 
torial staffs to bring to Sunday school pub- 
lications stories of little known personalities 
and successful religious education work, the 
use of picture lesson displays with con- 
tinuity — these and many more journalistic 
devices have hardly been touched in the 
Sunday school field. 


The techniques of capturing reader in- 
terest, the types of articles and stories that 
have the most appeal, the way people like 
pictures displayed on a page,’ the kind of 
material they remember best — all this has 
been discovered for us with the expenditure 





*This paper was written for presentation at 
the cancelled meeting of the Editors’ Advisory 
Section of the International Council of Religious 
Education, 1945, and is here printed by per- 
mission. Mr. Underwood is Managing Editor, 
Social Action; student at Yale University Divinity 
School. 


"The techniques of picture editing underlying 
Life magazine are reported by that magazine in 
a reader interest study of three volumes. The 


“study represents a research investment of tens of 


thousands of dollars. 


of millions of dollars by commercial pub- 
lishing houses. These techniques have been 
discovered by reader interest studies or sur- 
veys, conducted much on the pattern of the 
public opinion polls. We have only to 
apply the results of these studies to our 
own Sunday school publications. I have 
attempted to do this here in respect to 
Protestant Christian literature only. Some 
exceptionally able :ditorial work has been 
done on Jewish publications in which many 
of the principles I shall enumerate have 
been applied. 


GETTING VARIETY IN THE LESSON FORMAT 


The first reaction of the professional 
journalist to the orthodox lesson format of 
our Sunday school literature would be to 
call for a radical change in make-up and in 
editorial processing. From the standpoint 
of reader interest the textbook pattern of 
presentation, the straight and unrelieved 
classic page format and the reliance upon 
one writer has the least to commend it of 
several possibilities. 


I would suggest that we reduce the 
amount of money put in the conventional 
lesson format, in order to experiment with 
publications in which each lesson is ex- 
ploited for the greatest possible variety of 
editorial presentation, of display, of writing 
talent that is inherent in the subject matter. 
A church editorial board can get this 
variety (1) by developing a process of 
group journalism whereby several people 
apply their abilities to one story or lesson 
so that all the possible emphases are devel- 
oped in it (Time is the great secular ex- 
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ample with no religious counterpart) ; (2) 
by the conventional staff arrangement of 
having editors devise possible features and 
then assigning each one to a writer, or (3) 
by departmentalizing the lesson so that three 
or four men who are good in different fields 
write for each lesson a signed column (the 
Wesley Quarterly and other Uniform Lesson 
quarterlies have done this). 

To aid denominational editors and writers, 
no matter which of the above patterns are 
used, I would suggest that each year the 
lesson outlines of the International Council 
be turned over to a group of journalists who 
will explore the possible page displays, fea- 
ture articles, signed columns which could 
be built around each lesson topic. 


WIDENING THE SUBJECT MATTER 


The second suggestion coming from 
reader interest studies would be to widen 
the subject matter of our literature. 

A Sunday school lesson is no more and 
no less than what the writer is interested in 
and capable of writing about. If the lesson 
writer is interested only in the Bible as a 
sort of history of people back there, then 
he is only going to appeal to readers who 
are interested in the Bible as a sort of history 
of people back there. If he’s interested in 
a religion that features church attendance 
and support of church activities as the first 
consideration of a Christian life, then his 
readers are going to be chiefly those who see 
religion as church attendance. As soon as 
we narrow the interests of our hypothetical 
lesson writer or editor or columnist we nar- 
row our reader appeal. Any Sunday school 
publication is run for the greatest number 
of people possible. It stands to reason, 
then, that variety in subject matter is always 
desirable. That's where many of our church 
publications make their mistake, I believe: 
in narrowing their appeal unnecessarily, and 
in fostering a sort of religious provincial- 
ism. 

‘We have long argued about the proper 
subject matter for lessons. The subject of 
a lesson is not the most important factor. 
If a writer's craftsmanship is sound, and 
his understanding of religion as it affects 


all of life good, then he will make his sub- 
ject, whatever it is, the basis of a profound 
religious experience. The term “religion” 
applied to journalism should refer to the 
attitude in which the writer looks at his 
material, rather than the material. All of 
life can be made sacred, and may be the 
subject of his writing. 


I once asked a well-known columnist to 
list the “‘life situations’ that he thought 
caught the insight of the parable of the 
talents told by Jesus. He listed twenty 
stories about people he had met—people 
who weren’t important except as human 
beings. There was a furniture repair man, 
an outdated wood-carver, the troubles of a 
streetcar motorman on Christmas eve, a 
sheriff's sale of household equipment, the 
opinions of Duke Ellington on religion, a 
conversation with a taxi driver who was a 
graduate of Northwestern, a woman who 
kept a lot of dogs around, a man who had 
no first name. Think what such a writer 
who sees the Bible in terms of people could 
do with the words of Paul and of Amos. 


Sunday school publications must draw 
their circle of interest wider and keep the 
material in that circle peopled, fresh, and 
up-to-date. That has been the basic sug- 
gestion which every high-priced reader in- 
terest study has had to make for sick jour- 
nals. It was what George Gallup told 
Country Gentleman to do — that and cut 
down the length of articles. It was what 
brought the Ladies Home Journal out of 
the doldrums. They discovered that women 
have more than one or two interests. 


THE DEsIRE FOR SPECIFICITY 


The third emphasis reader interest studies 
make is what Porter Bower calls an expe- 
rience-centered curriculum or the “principle 
of reality.’” The journalist calls it the desire 
for news. No type of journalism gives more 
of the illusion of reality, of real life, of 
contemporaneousness than the news story. 
Every denominational religious education 
department needs a roving reporter, a man 
who can move back and forth across the 
country gathering stories where the gospel 
becomes flesh and dwells among us, where 
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lesson topics and Bible verses are being lived 
with tremendous effect. Why in all other 
areas of life do we get such expert reporting 
on man’s action and so little on his life as 
a Christian? 


One of the greatest gifts to the evangel- 
ization of America would be the appearance 
of a religious reporter on the scene who had 
the Ernie Pyle eye of detail, his understand- 
ing heart, and his ability to write. Think 
what such a column appearing regularly in 
our Sunday school journals could mean in 
increased interest and in heightening the 
sense that religion was a vital force in the 
world. If our Sunday schools are succeeding 
in their work there are significant stories all 
over America which never see the light of 
our lesson pages. We should have the 
financial resources to put a writer on a story 
until all the religious substance is drawn 
from it; until it reveals all the tragedy, 
humor, tender mercy, and haunting prob- 
lems in being a Christian. 


We are developing news pages in our 
Sunday school publications. The West- 
minster Uniform Lesson for Teachers (Jan- 
uary, 1944 quarterly) carried a four-inch 
story of a “five year plan” of pupil and 
teacher training in a Lawrence, Mass., 
church. If the work was any good — and 
it sounded good from the story — it could 
have persuasive value only if space were 
given for a picture-story showing the chil- 
dren being entertained at the elders’ homes, 
the charts used in instruction, :etc. We need 
religious journalists, and the money to hire 
them, who can go into our Sunday schools 
and church groups, focus on them, analyze 
them, report their failure to act decisively 
in crises, and their success in discovering 
new inventions for enriching the life of the 
community. 


TYPES OF WRITING 


As the reader appeal of a publication is 
increased by the range of subject matter, so, 
too, is it increased by the variety of ways in 
which the material is presented. The bal- 
anced religious publication varies its pace 
the way Reader's Digest and other “big 


five” publications do. Ideally, one lesson 
would be largely a personality profile. The 
next would begin with a narrative recreating 
a specific moment in a man’s life. The 
third would be based on interviews with 
famous Bible scholars who were asked their 
interpretation of the lesson text. The fourth 
would be a hard-hitting opinion article with 
a sharp ax to grind. The fifth would be a 
picture story with detailed captions. The 
sixth would be a radio script of the Norman 
Corwin type. The seventh would be the 
story of how one Sunday school class inter- 
preted a lesson text and what they did about 
it in the community. The eighth would be 
the digest of a book on the lesson theme, 
and so on through the series. 

Let us take two of the seven Objectives 
of Religious Education, and see how types 
of writing other than straight exposition 
could be used. 


1. Christian Life Philosophy — We need 
the personal experience accounts of people 
who have worked out some life philosophy. 
And we need to use some of our public 
heroes — athletes, military figures, literary 
men and women, movie actors and actresses 
who have some sense of public responsibility 
and of religion. For example, the famous 
French aviator and writer, de Saint Exupery, 
in his books often expressed in superb lan- 
guage a deep understanding of Christian in- 
sights on death and immortality (See Wind, 
Sand and Stars). Yet in all our material on 
Easter we never assigned him to write a short 
lesson on the resurrection texts. It is oppor- 
tunities such as this that are missed when 
one man is assigned an entire lesson series 
and no effort made to get variety. A per- 
sonal statement by a man who is flying, who 
is often close to death, as many other thou- 
sands of young men are, can give more 
reader interest and authority to a lesson on 
immortality than any statement by a writer 
whom the reader knows little or nothing 
about. 


The importance of a text which has been 
selected can be given new meaning and be 
clothed in the warmth of life by a “box” 
statement that “this text is the one which so 
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and so who was caught on a life raft values 
most.”” David C. Cook based a feature 
article on this idea-once but has never used 
it to give added emphasis to lesson texts. 


2. Church as an Objective — Increased 
understanding of and interest in the oppor- 
tunities of church membership could come 
from a series of articles in a lesson leaflet 
on the church, if a writer and a photog- 
rapher with a speed graphic camera were 
sent into a “Rural Church in Vermont’’ (say 
the one that took children from Harlem for 
the summer) ; a “Down-town Church doing 
a Down-town Job” (such as Christ Church 
Cathedral in St. Louis); a “Church that 
developed its own litanies’” (Community 
Church in Hurston, Minnesota) etc., until 
most of various types of churches were 
covered. We should publish more inter- 
views of church members who are living 
examples of stewardship; interviews of pub- 
lic welfare officials, labor leaders, business 
men who give their views of a church and 
its influence in the community; and a page 
of “Vestibule Interviews” on why people 
go to church, why they contribute to it, 
what they understand by the phrase “Church 
visible” and “Church invisible’. 


If money and reports were available a 
series could be done on successful Sunday 
schools. Such a booklet would do more to 
inspire teachers and to give them ideas than 
any text book which talks in generalities 
rather than of specific projects. 


This technique is, of course, the familiar 
one by which most information is dissem- 
inated to the American public. Yet our 
Sunday school publications have not begun 
to exploit the technique. It is quite differ- 
ent than having a lesson writer bring in 
examples and allusions to lighten the preach- 
ing. 

We need a lesson or two based on a 
“Church that Failed’ with a sobering ac- 
count of what it means for such an institu- 
tion to close its doors. Why did it fail? 
Social changes beyond its control such as 
population mobility? Competition of other 
churches? Failure to meet the neighbor- 


hood’s needs? Poor business handling? 
Lack of member support? Poor ministry? 
How do the one-time members feel about 
it? 

The general idea advocated here of the 
use of a greater variety of types of material 
in the place of so much straight lesson com- 
mentary has been developed in part, for 
example, by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. Its Adult Class this year has a 
series of articles before the lessons, an edi- 
torial page, preview of the issue and the 
like, but has not carried the idea into the 
lessons themselves. They have illustrated 
texts with news pictures, but the same ex- 
pository lesson commentary continues. As a 
half-way or compromise program, editors 
who wish to keep the orthodox lesson com- 
mentary could encourage their writers to 
vaty the approach in lessons along the pat- 
terns suggested. Or news and feature arti- 
cles could be run with the regular lesson 
comment. 


STYLE 


By and large we are a nation of sixth 
gtaders in reading speed and comprehension. 
Not long ago a meeting of the American 
Library Association produced the estimate 
that half the population of our nation can- 
not read effectively enough to absorb ideas 
from a printed page. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins estimates that half of the people 
of the country between the ages of 16 and 
20 cannot read well enough to get an edu- 
cation from books. 


Yet our Sunday school pamphlets con- 
tinue for the most part to be text-book in 
format and adorned with few illustrations. 
Our youth material is much better written 
than our adult material. It has more narra- 
tion, anecdote, and colorful, Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary. The Westminster Press material 
for young people and the Methodist litera- 
ture are for the most part excellent. Yet it 
is the adult group which has the highest 
percentage of poor readers. 


People like copy that talks to them. They 
like it to talk as they talk. And if it’s stilted, 
they don’t like it any more than they like 
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stuffed shirts. Can you imagine a worse 
approach to the lay reader than that which 
appeared in a current effort at a personal 
“layman's column” in a lesson quarterly? It 
says: 

I am trying to represent the lay mind of 
adult Bible classes. I try to think as a 
layman thinks and talk as he talks. Con- 
sequently, I must pass over a lot of things 
that would interest theologians and preach- 
ers . . . My task is to be a layman and a 
layman I shall try to be. 

How’s that for telegraphing your punch? 

As an English clergyman puts it, “there 
is real danger of organized religion falling 
into two halves — not of Catholic and 
Protestant, or Fundamentalist and Modern- 
ist, but of those who do and those who do 
not know that a generation has grown up 
which is ignorant of Biblical phraseology, 
of the facts concerning historic Christianity, 
of the meaning and content of such founda- 
tion-words as revelation, incarnation, sin, 
grace, conversion, and so on.” As one 
Sunday school editor says: ‘Religion is 
what it is — the stuff of life — and pretty 
words can’t make it any more.” A religious 
idea doesn’t sound honest to a man until it 
is said simply. And he doesn’t care if you 
put the ideas in a forty-page booklet, if it’s 
easy to read. He doesn’t mind length if he 
can nibble at a sentence, find it good and go 
on to another just as good. 


It is hard to understand why religious 
journals, which are most insistent on the 
preservation of individualism and personal 
values in life, should find themselves using 
so impersonal a form as the study lesson. 
The Wesley Quarterly has helped in counter- 
acting this impersonalism in part by the 
use of three signed columns in each lesson. 

Many of the lesson books have made at- 
tempts to establish an en rapport between 
editor and pupil (the Disciples have done 
a good job here), but most of the editor's 
pages remain pretty formidable. 


The most successful editor’s pages have 
these attributes: the editor appears as an 
introspective sort of a person and writes 


about self and job; he creates a well defined 
personality; he is himself; he does not take 
himself too seriously and become a bore; 
he continually surprises the reader by his 
variety of interests. He lets the student in 
on what he is trying, on what he failed to 
do, on how many people will be reading the 
edition. He calls for a show of hands on 
new ideas; he tells about some of his favor- 
ite readers, his pet peeves. 
MAKE-UP 


The five color spreads, hand-drawn heads, 
calendarized paper, large pictures and paint- 
ings for every lesson or article used by the 
secular press are, for the most part, out of 
our price range. But we can make the best 
of what printing facilities we have by writ- 
ing attractive captions and titles to articles, 
by intelligent use of white space (so many 
publications crowd every page with all the 
type it will take), by boxing small features 
or good quotations from articles or even 
using enough sub-heads to break up the 
monotony of solid type. Some publications 
do not even do this. 


In the average study pamphlet the only 
typographical device used is a title of the 
lesson across the top of the page. The title 
is crowded about with the number of the 
lesson, Bible references and the like. The 
beginning of the lesson, the most important 
part, gives no compelling, unified appeal. 
Titles are generally straight expository ones. 
Pages set underneath are in classic form. 
Beyond the standard title to the lesson, there 
is no “teaser” sub-title to encourage the 
reader, no evidence of the editor’s enthusi- 
asm for the lesson. 


Many publications have made an excellent 
choice of the one type they use — it is 
dignified, delicate and spiritual. But there 
is little effort to vary the face to suit the 
mood of the material — formal, dignified, 
feminine, democratic, showy, sturdy, simple, 
or delicate. Some “publications actually use 
a display type most common in price appeal 
advertising for very religious articles. Color 
combinations are often a sick orange and 
red, or the press work and engravings so 
bad on pictures that they are inky smudges 
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which are unrecognizable as people or 
places. There has been very little experi- 
mentation with the non-symmetrical layout, 
also called unbalanced or dynamic display. 
It would seem that we prefer lullabies to 
clarion calls. 


A thoughtful analysis of copy is the surest 
guide to correct make-up, and we simply are 
not getting the most display out of our 
copy. Every lesson spread should be de- 
signed to tell a story either of worship rev- 
erence, of call to action or to a dedicated 
life. It must deliver its message quickly — 
or not at all. But our lesson make-up either 
says nothing, or the same thing Sunday after 
Sunday. (It may be argued that Reader's 
Digest uses little display. Whenever we get 
as good writing and variety of style and 
subject matter as Reader's Digest perhaps 
we can risk its quiet display.) 

Let us display our lessons and articles so 
that the reader will have no question in his 
mind that we have something to offer that 
vitally concerns him, that is a living thing. 
Let us use the findings of secular publica- 
tions on the readability of the length of 
lines, and type sizes, and edit down our 
copy to meet the requirements. 


Display can almost make or break a 
writer’s copy. Studies indicate that features 
in a magazine seem to have reader interest 
in the proportion as they receive good posi- 
tions and good headings. A piece of copy 
can be written by the best author money can 
buy, but if buried in some of our lesson 
leaflets it would serve little more purpose 
than the material we are now using. It 
takes position, display, typography, pictures, 
promotion to make a piece of copy, a stand- 
ing feature, or a column of commentary gain 
in reader appeal. For example, in the 
Westminster Uniform Lesson “superintend- 
ent’s section’’ is a beautiful story built 
around the famous St. Mark’s Cathedral of 
Venice. It is titled “What Have You for 
the Sunday School’’ and is an appeal for 
layman support. How much more valuable 
that piece would have been if given the 
proper display — with a picture of the 
beautiful Cathedral dominating the page, 


with adequate white space, with the head 
in a nice italic, and the copy a terse story of 
the legend “What have you for St. Mark’s?” 


The David C. Cook lesson books have 


the advantage of large size and more oppor- 
tunity for display and variety. It would do 
well for other presses to experiment with 
larger pages, if they decide to abandon in 
some areas the orthodox lesson form. Yet 
such pocket-size magazines as Coronet have 
shown us the lively display available in 
small pages. 


UsE OF PICTURES 


In every reader interest study of metro- 
politan newspapers and national magazines, 
picture features have been the most popular. 
One can find in Sunday school publications 
pictures with the news appeal of the latest 
rotogravure sections,? and grotesque affairs 
that feature model T Fords and peg leg 
skirts. The number of pictures vary from a 
cartoon or half tone per lesson to none in 
the entire quarterly. 

For youth publications the use of little 
cartoons, sometimes humorous, sometimes 
sad, has been increasing steadily. Best in 
this field are the Discples’ Christian Youth 
Fellowship and the Presbyterian Society Kit. 
Yet we seem not to realize that adults want 
pictures as much as young people. 

Here are a few things editors — religious 
and secular — have learned about the use 
of pictures in the past few years: 


1. When pictures are used, pick good 
ones and give them prominent display. 
Don’t have them made in cuts so small that 
all detail is lost. Do not display pictures in 
angles that make them difficult to see. 


2. The most popular picture, Life maga- 
zine discovered, is the one that appears in 
sequence with others. It has continuity, 
and tells a story. 


3. Never print pictures without captions. 
The captions should be terse and simple, 
giving the place and occasion, and identifica- 
tion of persons. 





"See the material issued by John Slemp for the 
American Baptist Publications. 
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4. Pictures should avoid the appearance 
of being posed and unnatural. 


If we are to get good pictures for our 
Sunday school material we shall have to do 
as the secular publications do, commission 
trained men and women to travel over 
America getting pictures of our churches 
and our Christians in action. We would do 
well also to buy more news pictures that 
illustrate general themes, rather than use so 
many of the posed indoor shots. 


RESEARCH 


A careful reader interest study of one or 
two typical Sunday school publications must 
prc.ede any further expenditure on publica- 
tion. Competition for the reader’s time is 
so keen today that Sunday school publica- 
tions cannot afford to continue to use hit 
and miss methods of gauging interest by 
the complaints or responses received by the 
editors, or by conversation with individuals. 
We have methods worked out by Dr. 
George Gallup and others over a period of 
six years and after forty discarded trial 
methods. Yet no religious publishing house 
has yet undertaken a scientific reader in- 
terest study of religious material. 


Technical suggestions such as given here 
are of little value so long as our literature 
boards lack sufficient funds to hire an ade- 
quate staff of consecrated and journalistically 
trained editors, make-up artists and writers, 
and to pay for the printing facilities that 
would give them an opportunity fully to use 
their technical knowledge. 


The production of first-class literature is 
one area in which the churches must not 
spare expense. The increasing dominance 
of secular ideas in American life is in great 
part due to the monopoly which secular 
agencies hold over the techniques of propa- 
gating ideas and promoting organizations. 
The Protestant church has not one religious 
education publication that can equal the 
technical standards of the top popular maga- 
zines. Religious education departments must 
soon make available increased funds to 1) 


hire or train more professional journalists 
of religious background; 2) provide large 
enough staffs to send feature writers and 
reporters around the country to get news, 
stories, articles of Christianity at work in 
America; and 3) to publish as soon as pos- 
sible at least one pace-setting Sunday school 
interdenominational or denominational mag- 
azine that is printed and staffed by stand- 
ards comparable with our best popular mag- 
azines. 


There are, of course, churches which can 
afford only cheaply printed and edited ma- 
terial. But sufficient numbers of our con- . 
stituency will now gladly pay the price 
necessary to produce one or two publications 
within each denomination that meet pro- 
fessional standards of make-up and writing, 
and to have a quantity of those publications 
sent to churches which cannot as yet afford 
this cost. We can also cut down even more 
than in the past the quantity of our materiai 
in order to improve its quality. And we 
can combine our editorial resources even 
more than at present. A religious literature 
that commands the eye of most church and 
non-church members must be dramatized, 
digested, pictoralized far beyond our pres- 


ent literature. 


There is hope that the churches will see 
that some of the young and capable talent 
coming out of the armed forces soon — 
thousands of new photographers have been 
trained and hundreds of writers have been 
developed by the OWI — must be contacted 
and interested in a career in religious jour- 
nalism. Some seminary must assume the 
responsibility of providing a religious jour- 
nalism department for training this new 
talent as to the taboos, opportunities, and 
peculiar techniques of the field. All the 
available new talent is not going to be able 
to, or want to, go into strait-laced periodicals 
or advertising agencies. Our church boards 
with new ideas and promise of editorial 
freedom are going to be able to attract many 
serious, religious young people if they will. 
only make a place for them 











Group Work With Boys 


MARIO CESTARO 


Heath Christian Center, Boston. 


HE BOYS’ work described in the fol- 
a ing pages was done in two centers, 
the Fair Haven Boys’ Center in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and the Heath Christian Cen- 
ter in the west end of Boston. 

The boys of the Fair Haven Boys’ Cen- 
ter live in the twenty-fifth ward of New 
Haven. This section of the city is largely 
populated by foreign-born people and Amer- 
ican-born children of foreign descent. The 
inhabitants of this neighborhood are of a 
low or average economic level, with some 
of them probably on relief. Although some- 
times their difficulties and problems are 
financial, many times they are not. The 
general conditions for the occupying of the 
leisure time of the children in useful and 
creative recreation are poor. 

In Boston, the Heath Christian Center is 
located in a section which is classified defi- 
nitely as an underprivileged area. The peo- 
ple are either foreign-born or are of foreign- 
born parents. They live in crowded con- 
ditions. Like the New Haven situation, the 
inhabitants of the west end are of low or 
average economic level, and though their 
problems are oftentimes financial, many 
times they are not. The children have very 
little play space in their homes and the 
neighborhood; so, consequently, they de- 
pend a great deal upon the recreation pro- 
vided for them by the boys’ clubs and settle- 
ment houses in the district. 

Group work with boys involves not mere- 
ly keeping boys off the street, or keeping 
them amused by recreation and handwork. 
Rather, it is an educational process, a proc- 
ess which has as its purpose the development 
of the physical, social, moral, mental and 


spiritual life of boys. If such a definition 
seems all-embracing, it is because group 
work 7s all-embracing. It is not concerned 
with one or two aspects of a boy’s life, but 
with the whole boy; with all the many fac- 
tors which enter into the making of a boy’s 
personality. 

With such a definition in mind, then, 
some of the objectives of the group worker 
would be to help the boy adjust himself to 
his friends, to his group, and to his en- 
vironment; to find suitable channels for his 
interests; to acquire new or more refined 
tastes; to serve as an intelligent and co- 
operative member of his community; to 
form new or better attitudes; and to create 
a better understanding of society, life, and 
God. Furthermore, the group worker 
would not only wish to see the group itself 
achieve some measure of success in its ef- 
forts, but he would also wish to see more 
active participation on the part of its mem- 
bers and to have a progression in the group 
aims. 


These objectives so hurriedly mentioned 
are not intended to be all-inclusive; for 
there are many other aims of group work. 
Rather, they are given as a spring board, 
so to speak, for the bulk of this paper, 
which will deal with some principles of 
group work and some of the workable ideas 
we have discovered to be of value in our 
boys’ work experience. 

We discover that the best approach to a 
boy is through a group of some sort. We 
find that we can help a boy more and do 
more with him on a group basis. That does 
not mean that there ‘are no other methods. 
The fact is, however, that the approach most 
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consistently helpful and valuable to us is 
the one through a group. 


Group work with boys involves several 
things. It has a program that is not an end 
in itself, but one employed as a means of 
attaining, or at least attempting to achieve, 
the purpose of group work, namely, the de- 
velopment of character in boys. Simply 
stated, then, a group work program for boys 
is boy-centered. 


A boy-centered program is based on the 
needs and the interests of the boy. It means 
that the group worker sets out to know 
the child, his family and friends, and the 
community in which he lives. Moreover, 
the needs and interests of one group are 
not always the same as of another, though 
in many instances they may be similar. A 
boy-centered program is specific; it is based 
on the needs and interests of a particular 
group, not just any group. To learn of 
these wants and interests means visiting the 
boy and his parents, seeing him in his 
natural setting, and surveying the commu- 
nity. It means talking to the boy personally, 
to get a close-up shot, so to speak, observ- 
ing his actions and noting his conversation, 
giving questionnaires and _interest-finders, 
and sharing experiences with him. This 
type of approach does not become stereo- 
typed and ineffective. It remains effective, 
dynamic, and flexible when it keeps in touch 
with the changing needs and interests of 
the boy, and when it retains at its heart and 
center, the boy, with all his potentialities 
and problems. 


A boy needs to know how to play; not 
only with others, but when he is alone. 
The spirit of play which is latent in boys 
must be nurtured and developed, for it is 
as essential as food to a boy. With that fact 
in mind, a boy-centered program should al- 
low for free play. With some boys it may 
be necessary to have some guided and super- 
vised recreation at first; for although boys 
naturally like to play together, they some- 
times do not know how. 


Boys are individualistic, a law unto them- 
selves. Organized and free play, properly 


conducted, teaches a boy to sacrifice his 
right as an individual for the good of the 
group, that he can have more fun playing 
by rules, and that, in the case of competitive 
games, his team has more of a chance of 
winning if there is team-play and coopera- 
tion among its members. 


Play then is not just wasting time or 
filling out a program; it is preparing the 
child for the future. It develops his per- 
sonality; it socializes his attitudes; and it 
prepares him for his future role as a citizen. 
The boy begins to know the meaning and 
value of cooperation and team-play, It pre- 
pares the child to know what brotherhood 
means, what sacrifice is; for how can he 
understand the term brotherhood when he 
cannot play? This may seem far-fetched, but 
it is important and necessary that a child 
know the simpler meanings of cooperation 
and team-work, often learned through right 
play, before he can know the more essential 
concept of brotherhood. What does brother- 
hood mean to a boy who is not able to play 
with his own brother, let alone the child 
next door, or the gang at the center? The 
terms democracy and brotherhood are mean- 
ingless to a boy who knows only one law, 
the law which says “everyone for himself.” 
Play, then, prepares and trains the child for 
his future role as a cooperative, useful citi- 
zen of his society and the still more impor- 
tant role of world citizen. 


Democracy is often identified with some 
form of government or with some form of 
parliamentary procedure in a club or group. 
We forget sometimes that it is also associ- 
ated with a type of mind; it is a way of life. 
The most difficult task the boys’ worker faces 
is how to develop boys to think and act 
democratically. There should be a maxi- 
mum of initiation and participation by the 
boy and the group in the program. The 
leader may at first guide and direct the activ- 
ity, if necessary, but always with the view 
in mind of letting the boy or group take 
over as much of it as possible. The ideal 
situation, which sometimes occurs, would be 
for the group to suggest the idea. 
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The Citadels, a group of young men, 
whose average age was sixteen, one day 
asked what could be done to protect their 
younger brothers and sisters from being run 
over on a particular street corner in their 
neighborhood. We had often talked with 
the boys about the near accidents on that 
corner, but had never suggested that we do 
anything about it. From an informal dis- 
cussion on a street corner, it was decided 
by the boys that they ask the city to put up 
a stop-sign on the proposed corner. At first 
the boys hesitated. The thought of visiting 
the mayor of the city frightened them. They 
saw him, however, and were told they had 
to have a petition filled out with a required 
number of names. The Citadels canvassed 
the community, and in a few days the 
petition was filled out. With the petition 
handed in, the boys waited anxiously. Two 
months later the stop-signs were put up. Six 
years later the members of the Citadel Club 
still take pride in their accomplishment, and 
woe to the children who are found swing- 
ing on the signs. 


in this case the Citadels worked in com- 
mittees which included all the members of 
the club. In this way all the members par- 
ticipated in the project of the stop-sign. It 
was not only essential that the leader keep 
in the background as much as possible, but 
it was imperative that not one or two mem- 
bers do it alone. An effort must be made 
to include all the boys in the project, even if 
the jobs and assigments are very minor. 


One of the failures often found in group 
work is the tendency of the leader to be 
satisfied with having a few do the work. 
The excuse offered by the worker is that 
only a few are willing and able to accom- 
plish it. Yes, if the leader is aiming only 
at the success of the project. He misses the 
point when he fails to try to develop others 
as well. Where can John fit in? Perhaps 
he cannot do the job as well as Frank; yet, 
John would gain much needed self-confi- 
dence if he were given the assignment. 

Sometimes the leader may propose a plan 


and let the group work it out. Several of 
the boys wanted to exhibit some of the 


articles they had made at the Center, and 
others wanted to exhibit their hobbies. One 
of the boys suggested a hobby-show. They 
all agreed and began to plan for it. The 
leader had felt the need of an open-house 
affair; so he suggested that both ideas be 
used. The hobby-show was included in 
the open-house program. 


Upon the leader’s proposal, the open- 
house project was to be undertaken by all 
the boys’ clubs. An open-house committee 
was set up with representation from most 
of the clubs. It was agreed that the boy 
members of the Center were to pay almost 
all the expenses necessary to run the affair. 
Furthermore each club was given something 
to do. The Leaders’ Club was to take care 
of publicity and other duties not assigned 
to other clubs. The Discoverers’ Club, of 
junior age, provided the entertainment. The 
Samaritan Club, of intermediate age, di- 
rected the hobby-show; the collecting of the 
hobbies and articles, and the setting up of 
the exhibit. The Patriots, also of inter- 
mediate age, took care of the refreshments, 
both buying and serving them. Members 
of the Primary Clubs acted as guides. 


The open-house project was a success, 
not only because of the large number of 
friends and relatives that turned out, but 
because nearly every boy member of the 
Center felt that he had a share in the proj- 
ect. No doubt, the large attendance was 
due, in part, to the fact that each boy worked 
harder in getting his family and friends to 
come; for it was his program and his night. 


Getting the boy to make the program or 
project his own helps him; he does some- 
thing on his own. Because it is not done 
for him by the leader, the idea becomes his 
own. The success of it depends upon him 
alone. He learns by thinking and doing. He 
doesn’t play at it anymore, as if the project 
were something that could go on without 
him; for it becomes a part of himself, and, 
consequently, he will work hard for it. He 
sees himself working with other boys and 
other groups for the success of a common 
idea, and he sees it succeeding because of 
each boy’s cooperation and willingness to 
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work. The value of group work becomes 
real to him and to the group. 


Having the boy feel that the house is his 
is helpful both to him and the Center. The 
member often times comes to the Center for 
what he can get out of it. It isn’t his place, 
so what if he slams the door or cuts a 
hunk out of the window sill. The purpose 
of the work and how it is suported should 
be explained to him. He must be made to 
see that real people give of their hard 
earned money to support the Center. How- 
ever, along with that explanation, must come 
the practical approach of having the child 
not only give to its suport but help keep the 
building neat and in order. The House be- 
comes his in direct proportion to the money 
and service the boy puts into it. Destructive 
criticism and vandalism disappear when the 
child feels that the Center is his own. 


Learning democratic procedure is impor- 
tant to the boy and to the group. Though 
it is not essential that the group have form- 
al meetings, using some form of parliamen- 
tary procedure, the group may desire it; and 
much can be gained by their attempting to 
have some formal meeting with officers and 
the use of democratic procedure. The boy 
learns the value of group discussion and 
group thinking through such meetings, if 
they are properly conducted and wisely 
guided. Usually, the boys want to have 
officers, and it is well that the group know 
how to elect them. Learning how to nom- 
inate and elect the right person for the of- 
fice is valuable. With some younger groups, 
and even with some older boys who insisted 
on voting for their best friends regardless 
of their ability or lack of it, we have been 
a little dictatorial, and, we feel, with some 
justification, in nominating two or three boys 
for each office and having the boys vote 
for the nominees chosen by the leader. Our 
feeling is that we were justified in doing it 
until the boys had learned enough of the 
value of the office and could choose the 
right man for that office. Strangely enough, 
the boys did not balk at our suggestion, and 
in many instances thought it better that we 
continue to do the nominating. However, 


we made it clear to them that eventually 
they had to do the nominating themselves. 


Moreover, whenever the clubs agreed, we 
held two or three elections during the year, 
so that most of the boys had some experience 
holding office. We realized that sometimes 
boys not as well qualified as others held im- 
portant offices, but the clubs seemed to get 
along just as well. In those cases the lead- 
er had to help the officers and supervise the 
club more closely than otherwise. With this 
plan most of the members gained much 
needed experience, got the feeling they were 
a part of the group, and appreciated more 
the problems in holding office and in the 
running of the meetings and the club. Last- 
ly, these boys were preparing themselves 
for possible future work with committees 
and organizations. 


Oftentimes the boys want to have dues 
and fines. If they suggest and insist on it, 
it is well to allow it. However, our ex- 
perience has been that they cause more 
trouble than they are worth. Many of our 
clubs have broken up over the matter of . 
dues and fines, and we came to the con- 
clusion that it is better to do without them 
if the boys are willing. We found that 
there were always children who lag behind 
or refuse to pay their dues, and invariably 
the paying members want to drop them 
from the club. The leader then has to face 
the issue of keeping the child in the club 
even though he has failed to meet his ob- 
ligation. To the rest of the club, this may 
seem unfair. The same is true of fines. We 
now follow the policy of having no dues 
and fines, and raise the money as the need 
arises. If the boys plan on a party, they 
decide how much they want to spend, and 
each boy takes in his share. 


A boy-centered program should include 
opportunity for service. It should not only 
seek to develop and call forth unselfish mo- 
tives inherent in boys, but should give them 
a channel through which to express it. It 
is not enough to ask the boy to give and 
to serve; specific ways of doing so must be 
found. 
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We have found service projects to be of 
great value in our work. We know that 
such training in service helps make cooper- 
tive and useful citizens. Community con- 
sciousness is developed and encouraged. In 
one Center we insisted that the clubs who 
wished to join our Center work on service 
projects or they could not remain with us. 
We told them that we did not want just a 
ball-team in the disguise of a club. We 
wanted a well-balanced club whose purpose 
for existence was worthwhile. We are not 
minimizing the value of other activities, for 
they are all necessary. However, we have 
proceeded on the premise that a club can 
be of more worth and has more of a chance 
to survive if it is organized around a pur- 
pose bigger and broader than all the boys 
and their various interests. That purpose is 
serving others. It gives a broader base for 
the existence of the club, a more important 
reason for continuing as a club long after 
other interests have faded or died. It is in 
self-forgetting that the club may find itself. 
This is not mere talk. Whenever one of 
our clubs actively participated in service 
projects, that club became a healthier and 
more successful club, and its life-span was 
prolonged. 


“Dictatorial” may be the accusation lev- 
elled at us for insisting that the clubs under- 
take service projects. No, not dictatorial; 
just insisting as we insist that the child must 
know his fractions or his grammar. 


After their first service project of the 
stop-sign was accomplished, the Citadels 
undertook to do many others. They spon- 
sored dinners and other types of benefits to 
raise money for worthy causes; they sup- 
ported the work with our younger clubs 
with donations of money, basketballs, and 
other equipment ; and what is more impor- 
tant, they supplied us with some good lead- 
ers. They gave to the Red Cross Fund and 
the Prisoners of War Drive; they held par- 
ties for their mothers and fathers and re- 
membered them with gifts on their respec- 
tive days; and a year after the Citadel Club 
was organized, the club founded the Citadel 
Junior Club, and were responsible for the 


organizing of a girls’ club in the neighbor- 
hood. Just before the outbreak of the re- 
cent war, the Citadels proposed and helped 
organize a mother’s club composed of their 
mothers. That club later sent gifts and 
packages to their sons in the service. Their 
latest achievement was to have a fine-looking 
honor roll placed in the front yard of one 
of their club-member’s in honor of their 
fellow Citadels and their friends of the 
community in the U. S. Armed Forces. 

With some other groups, younger in age 
than the Citadel Club, we attempted many 
other service projects. The Discoverers’ 
Club made scrap-books for sick children. 
Another club collected food and donated it 
to a needy family at Thanksgiving. The 
Samaritans contributed some money to send 
a boy to camp, and they gave money toward 
a debt-reduction fund carried on for the 
Center. The Crusaders finally gave a wom- 
an some pastry at Christmas, after we had 
reassured them that we were not going 
to run off with the money. At Easter 
the same club presented a plant to a wom- 
an whose only son was in the Army. The 
Heralds collected instruments for prisoners 
of war and raised money for a fresh air 
fund for needy children. 

We must remember that in the planning 
and carrying out of these projects, the boys 
must be allowed maximum initiative and 
participation. The value from such service 
projects is considerably more when the boys 
have a greater share in them. The club 
that serves others not only helps others, but 
aids its members and organization. 

While participation in service projects 
helps the boy for his future role as a use- 
ful and worthwhile citizen, it gives him, at 
the same time, an insight into the meaning 
of sacrifice and service. A boy can learn 
to appreciate and know these terms when he 
himself has actually had to give up some- 
thing or some time for others. Christian 
principles of self-denial, service, and sacri- 
fice begin to take on reality in terms of his 
own experience. 


An often neglected phase of group work 
is the development of leaders and leader- 
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ship. A worker who does not develop 
leadership qualities in boys and young men 
is sadly lacking in vision. In speaking of 
leaders and their development, we are think- 
ing of the boys and young men in the 
groups that the worker is directing. Outside 
leaders are of great value and should be 
utilized whenever possible. However, we 
are now concerning ourselves with the lead- 
ership training of the boy or young man in 
the group and the local neighborhood. 

The world needs leaders. It needs them 
in every phase of endeavor and every level 
of life, in every city and town, and in every 
community. The group leader has a won- 
derful opportunity and duty to serve by 
giving able and trustworthy leaders to his 
community, to his nation, and to his world. 
Our failing, always, in the final analysis, is 
the lack of vision. We fail to see how 
closely related we are to the world around 
us. 


We soon learned in group work that 
there were many boys that could be used in 
the conducting of the clubs and their activ- 
ities. There gradually evolved the idea of 
organizing a Leaders’ Club in order to en- 
list new leaders, to train them, to discuss 
problems, and to work out programs for the 
clubs. To our surprise, several young men 
in their late teens and early twenties of- 
fered their services as leaders. Instantly, 
the work grew, and where we had been 
assigned only two clubs, we ended up with 
five clubs. We eventually became a Boys’ 
Center under the supervision of a director 
assisted by the Leaders’ Club. The leaders 
were very regular in their attendance and 
did their jobs well. 


The Leaders’ Club organized with officers 
and a constitution, usually meeting once a 
week after clubs were over. In their meet- 
ings, they discussed rules, problems, and 
plans of the work, and even found time for 
fellowship and play. While some of the 
leaders actually led clubs and had sole re- 
sponsibilty for them, others referreed and 
umpired games, took care of equipment, 
taught and conducted woodwork and art 


classes, or just filled in whenever and where- 
ever they were needed. 


While all this, in writing, seems easy 
and even rosy, the picture was not always so 
bright and cheerful, for many times and in 
many instances, we had to put in a helping 
hand or clamp down on a leader. Many 
times we felt it would be worth doing the 
work without them, and it was with great 
restraint and patience that we let the lead- 
er work out his own problem. Several lead- 
ers have remarked how much the experience 
has meant to them. They have since 
realized, if not at the time, that they have 
gained much from the work. Recently, 
some of them returned from the war and 
are asking if they can help with the boys. 


In another Center, the idea of a Leaders’ 
Club took shape and form when some of 
the boys, aged twelve to seventeen, helped 
us tend the furnace at the Center. On the 
group worker’s suggestion a club was or- 
ganized, and the boys elected officers and 
decided upon a purpose for the existence of 
the club. No attempt was made to write 
a formal constitution. It was decided to let 
it evolve out of the group experience. 
Enough laws were adopted so that the club 
would have some basis of organization, and 
laws were to be added and amendments sug- 
gested as the club functioned during the 
year. 


The first year of the club’s existence found 
it working hard at several things. They 
helped in the care of the furnace, tended 
the lights, and helped close up the building, 
arranged rooms and moved furniture. Two 
of the older young men conducted clubs, one 
had a woodwork class, two or three super- 
vised the game room and the gym, and 
some took care of the office. 


In the planning and carrying out of 
projects, the leaders often took a deep in- 
terest and were of valuable assistance. One 
project, a little brother party, was attempted 
by some of the intermediate aged boys. They 
invited their younger brothers and younger 
house members to a party with recreation 
and refreshments. The leaders helped ad- 
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mirably, conducting games and serving re- 
freshments. Some of the younger leaders 
came in afternoons and assisted the worker 
with the boys. They did all sorts of things, 
from locking doors to supervising a club 
meeting. 

Most important is the assurance and back- 
ing that the group is behind the group lead- 
er and his general point of view. They 
act as interpreters of the leader’s philosophy 
and program. Many times these leaders do 
more than the worker just because they are 
one of the gang. It is not the adult leader 
speaking, it is one of their own friends. 
Moreover, the leaders act as interpreters of 
the boy’s point of view and his needs. The 
boys’ worker has his hand on the pulse of 
his groups through his leaders. 


From the idea of tending the furnace, the 
Leaders’ Club had a wooden shovel made, 
around which a tradition was to be built. 
Only the charter members were to have 
their names on the shovel. After that, 
names were to be signed on a tag attached 
to the shovel. This was done in a dedica- 
tion service, for which programs were 
printed and kept as souvenirs. Parents and 
friends of the leaders were invited to the 
service. 


With some of our Junior aged boys, we 
organized the Helpers’ Club. They clean 
up the rooms after handwork, run the 
stereoptican and reflectoscope, put slides 
away, lock doors, check lights, take care of 
the tool-room, put games away, tend office, 
and supervise primary boys’ handwork. 


It is hoped that through the program the 
boy is acquiring a better understanding of 
society, life and God; for it is through day 
by day contact with the worker and the 
program that the boys gain a deeper insight 
into life and its meaning. Yet, there are 
some definite and more formal ways of 
meeting this need. To develop good ball- 
players and skilled craftsmen is not enough. 
The child must become increasingly aware 
of the life around him and his relationship 
to it. He must sense God’s presence in the 
world, and he must find the role God wants 
him to have in life. 


There must be definite attempts in the 
program to help the boy become aware of 
these things. Stories and talks can be 
used, with discussion and question periods 
following them. Having the children write 
their impressions and opinions is helpful, 
not only as a check for the worker, but be- 
cause it gives them a chance to express 
themselves. Watching for opportunities in 
natural circumstances and in a casual way 
to teach a lesson or to prove a point is often 
helpful and perhaps the best method. 

We were often treating the boys to some 
refreshments as we walked home together 
from a nearby gym. One day the boys de- 
cided to treat us instead. They all con- 
tributed except one to buy us a cake and 
then signed their names on the box. They 
refused the one boy the right to sign his 
name because he had spent his money on 
candy for himself instead. He felt badly 
and we talked to him about the incident and 
tried to show him that religion was not just 
going to church, that it had much to do 
with his daily living, too. Later that after- 
noon, as we were returning to the gym, the 
same youngster presented us with a cake 
bought with his own money, and, written 
on the box, was his name. 


Preaching constantly at the boys is one 
sure-fire method of nullifying your work. 
This does not mean that the leader is to 
keep quiet. Some of the boys said they 
liked to come to the Center because we did 
not want them to swear. Whereas, they 
claimed that in other clubs, the workers did 
not care what they said on the premises. 
The point is that the boys do not resent 
being told how to act or behave as long as 
it is done in moderation and with wisdom. 
There is much to be gained by letting the 
boys know where you stand on certain is- 
sues and then dropping the matter. They 
cannot be changed overnight. It is better 
that they come to the worker of their own 
accord and discuss the matter with him. 


A boy-centered program must ever be 
seeking to develop the boy’s talents and 
broaden his interests.‘ Most Christian Cen- 
ters and social agencies are strong in this 
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particular field. Programs for boys in- 
clude all types of classes, ranging from 
woodwork to chemistry, and including every- 
thing imaginable. This one caution should 
be made, however; the main job of the 
leader is not to build things, but to build 
personality. We must ever remember that 
the program or the class is a means, not an 
end; that the child comes first, the other 
comes after. 


In the matter of discipline, there is no 
set method of handling the club or the boy. 
Disciplining takes on different forms with 
various groups and situations. We try to 
abide by three rules. The first is never to 
discipline a child by striking him. We know 
how provoking boys can be and how tempt- 
ing it may be at times to hit or lash out at a 
child. We discovered that taking such a 
course most times made the situation worse. 
It is better to send the boy out of the room 
and talk to him later. If possible, never send 
him home without first speaking to him 
about his behaviour. If there is no place 
to send him, and the worker is forced to 
send the child home, make certain that the 
teacher tells him he wants to see him in the 
near future and set a time for the proposed 
interview. In that way, there is a road left 
for some reconciliation. Throwing the 
boy out without any chance at hearing his 
side of it is not fair to him. Even if he 
is guilty, the talk with him will give the 
worker an opportunity to help him, for that 
is the purpose of group work — to aid the 
child. 


If the child is impossible, or seems so, 
and the leader is required to drop him from 
the House, be certain that it is only for a 
specified period of time. In other words, 
suspension is better than dismissal. It still 
gives the worker a contact with the boy and 
his family and is not only an opportunity to 
visit him and his home, but presents him 
with a way of returning without losing face. 
In the case of complete dismissal, even 
though the boy may want to return, he 
may have too much pride and would rather 
stay at home than face the leader or the 


group. 


Lastly, if it is at all possible, never have a 
boy brought to court for something he has 
done at the House. Whenever that has 
been done, he and his family have never for- 
given the Center. It is far better to suspend 
the boy indefinitely than to have him ar- 
rested. 

The boy-centered program is not so boy 
centered that it forgets that he is also a 
member of his family, community, and soci- 
ety. The danger is that we often see the 
child, as he enters club activities, as one 
person. The boy has many strings attached 
to him, and there is someone or something 
pulling at them constantly. 


The most important influence on the boy 
is his home. The child’s first impressions 
and attitudes are molded there. His par- 
ents are the key to the boy’s life, and to 
know and to reach him, the leader must 
visit them. It should be remembered that 
the center is not the boy’s home; it only 
tries to supplement and aid the parents. Con- 
sequently, the worker must do his utmost 
to cooperate with the home, for much more 
can be accomplished when both places are 
united in their efforts. 

Besides visitation of the homes, the group 
worker may include in the program ways 
of bringing the parents and the children 
together. One method is to have some of 
the parents participate in the program as 
volunteer leaders or as members of a house- 
council. Another way is to have some of 
the mothers and fathers act as advisers of 
clubs. They can help in various manners. 
Three mothers serve as sponsors of the Dis- 
coverers’ Club. Recently they helped serve 
refreshments at parties, and cut letters out 
of felt cloth for the boys’ sweaters. Third- 
ly, there can be parents’ and open house 
nights. The parents always like to see their 
children perform, and will come when they 
know their sons are to be in the program 
or some of their handwork is going to be 
exhibited. 

We learned that we did more with a 
child when one or both of his parents were 
interested in him and his activities at the 

(Turn to page 181) 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES are potentially 

our best churchmen. From this group 
come most of our capable lawyers, ministers, 
farmers, educators, journalists, foreign mis- 
sionaries, governmental officials — leaders 
in almost every legitimate realm of endeavor. 
These citizens of tomorrow, who have often 
been called the strategic million, are needed 
by the Christian church. The church has a 
right to expect leadership from them, par- 
ticularly if they come from the church-re- 
lated colleges the endowments of which have 
been created to produce Christian leaders. 
Even graduates of tax-supported institutions, 
because of their superior advantages, are 
expected to render a higher degree of service 
in civic, philanthropic and religious enter- 
prises than individuals who have not had 
such privileges. All too often this expecta- 
tion is not realized. 


The serious complaint that college grad- 
uates do not participate in the activities of 
the local church is frequently made by many 
church leaders. The defense, that graduates 
are eventually brought into the church life, 
perhaps a half-dozen years after they have 
settled in their life work, may be true. By 
that time, however, several potentially effec- 
tive years of service to the church have al- 
ready been lost. 


Blame for not feeding graduates into the 
life of the churches has been thrown upon 
the college. It is claimed that the college 
has robbed young people of their religion. 
The college replies that it ss difficult to rob 
students of something they did not possess. 
Often it is added that churches in many com- 


munities do not have programs with enough 
challenge to enlist the support of young 
graduates. But blame provides no remedy. 
Both church and college must improve if a 
serious weakness is to be overcome. 


Our attempt at a solution presupposes that 
education today must be regarded as a uni- 
tary process, since the individual we are ed- 
ucating is a unit. Furthermore, the indi- 
vidual, not education, is the central factor. 
General education, music education, character 
education, health education, and religious 
education are all parts of the total set of 
experiences which belong under the name 
education. The effect that any experience 
has upon the individual conditions all other 
experiences and in turn is conditioned by 
other experiences. As a consequence, all 
education is one. 


As there are specific aims for health ed- 
ucation or music education, so are there also 
specific aims for religious education. Among 
these, four must be considered increasingly 
in the total program of the liberal arts col- 
lege, particularly in the church-related col- 
lege. Concisely stated, these aims are: 


1. To aid students in bringing their religous 
development up to their chronological 
age level. 

2. To help students work out a solid theo- 
logical foundation for their religion. 

3. To challenge students who claim they 
are non-Christian to accept the Christ-like 
way of life for themselves. 


4. To assist students to become good church- 
men. 
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Each of these aims is vitally important. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the 
fourth aim, churchmanship. Churchman- 
ship and Christianity are not synonymous. 
Churchmanship, however, has proved a very 
excellent aid in making better Christians. 

There are radical differences of opinion 
as to whether the church or the college 
should assume major responsibility for the 
religious education of the college student. 
Some contend that the college (yes, even the 
church-related college) should assume no 
responsibility. Some blame effective col- 
lege religious programs for taking the stu- 
dent away from the church; and the better 
the college programs the more difficult be- 
comes the task of drawing the graduate back 
into the church after graduation. Others 
hold that the college which gives no re- 
ligious emphasis actually is teaching irre- 
ligion. There is, however, a third possibility 
superior to either of these alternatives. 


The college and the local church in the 
college community may together develop a 
unified program of religious education for 
youth during the years of higher education. 
Such unification will not come just because 
two institutions have. enough good will to 
work together. Careful planning on the 
part of the institutions individually, fol- 
lowed by combined effort, are added prereq- 
uisites. Each institution must first of all 
set its own house in order. The complexity 
of both local church and college programs, 
often increased by lack of careful planning 
and sound organization, makes this house- 
cleaning a difficult task. 


Certain principles follow which may gov- 
ern the religious program on the campus on 
the one hand and the local church program 
in the college community on the other. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE COLLEGE 
RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


1. The campus religious program shall be 
a unified program. 


The principle of unification has been so 
universally accepted in religious and church 
circles that it scarcely needs defense. In- 
dividual programs by the Y.M. and Y.W., 


Student Volunteers, chapels, churches, and 
numerous other organized groups are con- 
fusing to students. There is overlapping 
and much falls undone between organiza- 
tions. Even more serious is the problem of 
cooperation with outside institutions. Which 
group is to represent the campus religious 
program? If unification cannot first take 
place within, we can hardly hope for coop- 
eration without. 


2. The campus religious program shall 
capitalize on denominational loyalties. 


At the present time the Christian church 
functions through denominations, and we 
believe that it will continue to do so for 
some time to come. Students, upon entering 
college today, cover up their denominational 
affiliations. By doing so they also cover 
up their religious convictions. No one 
knows that the other fellow has any religion. 
Ideals in other realms are shared. Religious 
idealism is a private matter. This failure 
to share religious convictions may be over- 
come by utilizing denominational loyalties. 
Colleges have sometimes prided themselves 
in tearing down sectarianism, but instead, 
they have torn down wholesome denomina- 
tionalism, and perhaps at the expense of 
destroying religion. The way to the ecu- 
menical church will come, not through a 
watered-down denominational loyalty, but 
through strong, virile denominations who 
choose to unite with other strong denomi- 
nations so that greater work can be done. 
College graduates need to be the leaders 
in the ecumenical movement of the churches 
of tomorrow: The best place to train them 
is in the colleges today. 


3. The religious program on the college 
campus shall be interdenominational rather 
than extradenominational. 


In such an interdenominational program, 
each denomination might have a skeleton 
organization which would bring together 
the members of that communion perhaps 
two or three times a year. Every denom- 
inational group with ten or more students 
would be invited to elect a representative or 
representatives to an interdenominational 
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council. This representative interdenominal 
council would be the executive group in 
general control of the total religious pro- 
gram of the campus. There are a number 
of reasons why an interdenominational pro- 
gram is preferable to an extradenominational 
program. First, the interdenominational 
method is the one by which churches in 
America are doing their most efficient work. 
Church work in the United States is steadily 
moving toward the interdenominational pat- 
tern. Interdenominationalism on the cam- 
pus would then justify itself on this basis 
alone, for it is good training in churchman- 
ship. Second, interdenominational work 
strengthens denominational loyalties of stu- 
dents and in this way makes better church- 
men. Third, interdenominational work gives 
opportunity for the use of more leaders, the 
best from each denomination being chosen. 
Fourth, strong denominations working to- 
gether provide the necessary machinery for 
bringing national denominational secretaries 
to the campus to serve their respective de- 
nominations and likewise to serve the entire 
religious group on the campus. Last, co- 
operation with the individual local churches 
in the community is made possible by uni- 
fying each of the denominational groups on 
the campus. 


4. The entire personnel of the college 
must exemplify the highest possible type of 
Christian character. 

This principle is partially recognized in 
selecting faculty members. It is not enough 
that faculty members be church members, 
though that should be taken for granted. 
Church members on the faculty may, by re- 
maining away from the regular services of 
the church, tell the students more loudly 
than words can speak that they are disin- 
terested in the church. Often by unsym- 
pathetic or derogatory remarks they may 
label the church as peculiar. These inci- 
dental or ‘‘aside” statements are far more 
important than all the professed statements 
made at the time of employment or sub- 
sequent thereto. Jealousies have no place in 
the faculty of a college which calls itself 
Christian. Not only must the faculty mani- 
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fest a Christian spirit, but this quality must 
saturate the entire personnel, including 
president, trustees, custodians and all who 
have responsibilities for the conduct of the 
institution. Relations of the business office 
to students, to faculty, and to the public 
must, to be sure, be on a sound business 
basis, but that is not enough. The church- 
related college is a Christian institution. Its 
business must be conducted on a higher, 
kindlier plane than just ordinary business 
relations. 


5. The religious program on the campus 
shall be guaranteed the same freedom now 
enjoyed by such independent organizations 
as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


A serious possible danger of denomina- 
tionally controlled programs is that students’ 
thinking may be curbed. Unless freedom 
can be safeguarded, the denominational- 
centered program will fail. 


6. The interdenominational program on 
the campus shall bear the same relationship 
to regional and national offices of the Y.M. 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A. as is prevalent at the 
present time. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE 
CHURCH PROGRAM 


The following guiding principles are sug- 
gested to govern the church in its program. 


1. The local church in the college com- 
munity shall develop a program that the de- 
nomination might point to as an example of 
an ideal church. 


As the college is a leader in the broader 
field of education, so the college community 
church should set the standard for the de- 
nomination. With all the best possible 
efforts, the ideal, of course, will not be 
reached, but it may demonstrate the prin- 
ciples which should be observed in the 
democratic development of a church pro- 
gram. 

Because of the importance of training stu- 
dents in the best possible church, it may be 
necessary for the denomination at large to 
support college town churches. If graduates 


(Turn to page 182) 
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Ministry To Children 


MARGARET M. MORTON 


First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE CHURCH has as great an obliga- 

tion to each child as it has to each 
adult, only the opportunity is greater, for 
it is in these young years that the die is 
cast. Knowing this and knowing that 
there is an endless source of pleasure, 
humor and rejuvenation of spirit in fre- 
quent contact with the young, some min- 
isters are choosing to teach their own 
church children. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence of fine Sunday school teachers 
during the last generations. The intelligent 
volunteers with lives committed to Christian- 
ity, native instinct for teaching and long ex- 
perience in handling boys and girls, have 
made an incalculable contribution to the 
Kingdom. Young lives in countless num- 
ber have been guided and directed, habits 
changed, purposes clarified, convictions 
established by men and women who have 
sacrificed their Sunday golf or their Sun- 
day newspapers or their Sunday late 
breakfasts for the cause of perpetuating 
the Protestant Church. 


It has not been a thankless job. Any 
good teacher sees the results of his own 
work. Tributes in personal letters and 
visits thirty years later are often his re- 
ward. I am one who has taught and been 
taught and bear witness to the fact that 
the person who did most to start me on 
the path to permanent church service was 
the woman who taught me the Life of 
Jesus during the year before I entered 
college. She was equipped spiritually and 
intellectually to teach that subject. 


But in spite of this my aim here is to 
recommend to many churches the con- 
sideration of reorganizing their education- 
al programs to include a Junior Church, 
separate from the adult church but similar 
to it, with activities and projects appealing 
to the age of the members, and with no 
class sessions. 

The church school I recently directed 
was in a university city amply peopled 
by men and women interested in all forms 
of education. Our twenty-five teachers 
were chosen with the greatest care for back- 
ground, character, Christian conviction, 
but almost none had had training in this 
special and difficult field. We had our 
own small teacher-training class following 
the apprentice method, but it provided 
only a few. Almost none could spare the 
time for summer conferences, and when 
they did attend winter “institutes” the 
results were hardly worth the time spent. 


For the most part our staff consisted of 
business and professional people, all of 
them college graduates, except for one or 
two who taught very young children. 
Sometimes, if the parish did not produce 
qualified people, we found them in the 
ranks of the graduate schools nearby. 


Our school was uncrowded, well-housed 
and well-equipped, and each class was 
taught in a separate room. We averaged 
one teacher to ten children. A carefully 
chosen committee spent a year in a study 
of religious education materials and pre- 
pared our curriculum, not failing to use 
the resources of nearby museums or the 
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inspiration of progressive methods of 
teaching. 

The minister's contact with the school was 
through monthly staff meetings and infre- 
quent ten-minute talks at assemblies. His 
six weeks’ Lenten class for fourteen-year- 
olds was expected to establish a relation- 
ship between these young people and him- 
self and to prepare them for church mem- 
bership. 

One class of fifth grade boys is a sample 
of this school worth describing. (If the 
teacher recognizes the description it will 
be only because he did it justice himself 
at the end of the year.) The boys in the 
class represented several neighborhoods 
and several schools and did not know one an- 
other outside. Their teacher, Mr. C, was 
a dynamic young man in his late twenties 
working for a graduate degree in Journal- 
ism. He was a strong and liberal church 
member, offering his services because of 
his desire to make a contribution and 
because of his interest in boys. He had 
never taught before, but his vitality and 
his sense of humor gave me confidence 
that he would be a teacher above the aver- 
age. Also, acceptable men teachers were 
scarce. 


Mr. C had a bad year. The boys were 
negative, destructive, bored with their 
subject, hopelessly uncongenial and they 
took a fiendish delight in seeing what they 
could get away with. Mr. C had them 
for forty minutes a week and was 
equipped with a recently published course, 
“work-books” included, straight from 
headquarters. It did not take. But he 
was too conscientious to teach the ele- 
ments of base-ball or the latest detective 
story. In his final report he quite frankly 
described his class period as a free-for-all 
rough-house with the teacher trying to 
shout down the class. The following year 
the majority of those boys did not turn up. 
They themselves had not liked the experi- 
ence, and well knew that it was a waste 
of time. 


Do we want schools in churches? Has 
the Sunday school method proved itself? It 


has in some churches, but, for the most part 
I believe that, though much excellent 
teaching has been done, the job as a 
whole has not succeeded yet, and it has 
had a long try. If statistics mean anything, 
they alone go to prove my point. Scarcity 
of leaders is the trouble. The pick of the 
crop are kept in denominational head- 
quarters to write courses, lead conferences, 
make speeches. They have no contact 
with children. The larger group of di- 
rectors of religious education in the parish 
churches are occupied with administration. 
It is the thousands of teachers, working 
under these directors, in many churches 
casually chosen and quite unqualified, who 
are in direct contact with the children and 
have the real chance. 


During many years of educational effort 
churches have, in all humility, looked to 
secular education as a measuring rod. 
Methods approved by day-schools have 
eventually reached church schools. Natu- 
rally, in one morning a week with a 
majority of untrained teachers church 
school standards are below those of the 
day school and the pupils are the first to 
note the difference. Classrooms, work- 
shops, stages have been built, even dance 
floors for rhythms. Teachers teach in 
private and no one but the children know 
what they teach. A child may go all the 
way from Calvinism to Unitarianism in a 
couple of grades and the minister be none 
the wiser. 


What the church has failed to do is to 
appraise its own tried and tested methods 
and evaluate them for children. Throughout 
its history its services have appealed to 
simple and sophisticated, young and aged, 
learned and ignorant. Is there nothing there 
for children too? Is preaching something 
to be reserved for adults? And the beauty 
of the sanctuary, the sense of reverence in a 
special place set apart? Is the practice of 
the presence of God an adult privilege? If 
we deny these to children we may deny 
them the spiritual growth we aim to instill 
and deprive them of preparation for a life- 
long church experience. The church is 
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different from any other experience. It re- 
quires its own special training over the long 
years of childhood. In the Junior Church 
the children are directly under the influence 
of their minister over a period of years, not 
weeks. 


But you cannot teach five or six grades to- 
gether, protest the directors of religious edu- 
cation. Can’t you? The church is begin- 
ning to see for itself. Certainly mathematics 
and spelling must be taught in grades, but 
less technical subjects may be taught in 
larger groups, as day-school assemblies often 
go to prove. Educators say children must 
be active in their learning. Yes, but are the 
class-room and the play-field the only pos- 
sible places to take active part in the learn- 
ing process? Can one, perhaps, learn by 
participation in a church service with its 
symbolism, its great language, architecture, 
music, its fine preaching, its prayers? A 
child needs a quiet hour in the week as 
much as he needs to use his muscles. 


When I helped to organize our Junior 
Church I was a skeptic on the subject but 
with a passion for experimentation, a deep 
dissatisfaction with what I had been doing, 
and a confidence in a minister, new to us, 
who had been successful with a Junior 
Church in his last parish. How, I won- 
dered, could I get on without my staff of 
teachers, that very congenia! group of good 
friends, some of whom knew a lot more 
about teaching than I? 


The transition between Church School 
and Junior Church was difficult. Some 
children wanted their classes and said so. 
Some parents were unconvinced and failed 
to give their whole-hearted support. About 
half a dozen children vanished and never 
came back. 


But even at the start of the Junior Church 
nearly everyone liked it better. How judge 
the success of any such enterprise in in- 
tangibles? Maybe by the expressions on 
faces, the eagerness to take part and to 
bring friends. Certainly not by numbers. 
But the question of numbers will be asked, 
so I must answer it. At the end of our 


first year we were exactly the size of the 
former church school as to total enrollment, 
with a decided improvement in our attend- 
ance. In other words about ten per cent 
more children came on Sunday mornings. 
One boy with the chicken-pox wailed to his 
mother, ‘I can’t miss Junior Church. We're 
right in the middle of Joseph and I want 
to know what happened next”. It was just 
like a serial. 


At the end of the first year I was con- 
vinced that this is the right method for us. 
At the end of the second year I am con- 
vinced that it is a possible method for other 
churches whose ministers are anxious to put 
their own shoulders to the wheel. Our 
disciplinary problems are solved except for 
a brief flare-up now and then. We have 
begun slowly to grow. And things are 
happening in individual lives and in indi- 
vidual homes that go to prove that a spiritual 
leaven is working, not to be counted or 
recorded, but characteristic of the Protestant 
Church down through the ages. 


II 


Like matrimony a Junior Church should 
not be entered into inadvisably, but soberly 
and in the fear of God. A Junior Church 
takes just as much time and elbow-grease as 
a Church School. It can fail under the 
wrong leadership just as conclusively. In 
fact, if it is to fulfill its purpose, it must be 
conducted on as high a standard as the adult 
church, in the same sanctuary, or as beau- 
tiful a one, with as fine an organist, as care- 
fully prepared a program and as good 
preaching. Casual churches with casual 
programs had better not attempt this method. 
Do something more private and less de- 
pendent on morale. 


Courage is required of the Junior Church 
minister! He, the only adult in charge, 
would be helpless in the pulpit should a 
riot occur amid the congregation. If his 
sermon is boring he can be sure of a more 
violent reaction than a mere snore or two. 
What is more, his sermon cannot be a cut- 
and-dried, written-out affair, because the 
congregation will expect to take part, and 
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who can tell what will develop in the course 
of twenty minutes? In the end he must 
sum it all up and leave a clear impression. 
To do that he must be in the habit of think- 
ing on his feet. 


In the Introduction to the Scripture Lesson 
the minister tells something about the book 
in question: who is supposed to have writ- 
ten it, how authentic it is, whether it is to 
be regarded as history, poetry or legend. 
The best of his scholarship is brought to 
bear upon the subject, albeit in simple lan- 
guage. Often he refers back to former !es- 
sons and asks review questions. If the pas- 
sage is particularly difficult he may tell the 
story in his own words before reading it. 
Always the children find the place in their 
own Bibles, following the passage during 
the reading, sometimes reading in unison an 
important verse, often giving their points of 
view and opinion on some question in- 
volved. Sometimes two versions of the same 
story are read. Memory work and home 
reading are encouraged. Here is the chief 
teaching opportunity of the Junior Church. 
It may be longer than the sermon. It must 
be slow-going and thorough. 


The sermon is an interpretation of the 
lesson with application to life in America 
today. For instance, in the story of the 
young Moses, brought up in the court of 
Egypt, but choosing to identify himself with 
the Hebrew slaves, his own people, we have 
a story of a minority group and grounds for 
discussion of minority groups here and now. 
How does it feel to be one of three boys at 
a party of twenty girls? How does it feel 
to be a Jew in America, a Christian in 
Japan? What is the church’s opportunity 
here? The liveliest sort of ten-minute dis- 
cussion took place in our Junior Church 
when this subject was opened up, and it is 
not likely that those children will forget the 
character of Moses. 


The prayer following the sermon makes 
the subject personal and immediate. It is 
the minister's chance to bring home his 
lesson and to identify himself with it 
through his own commitment. These three 
things, the scripture lesson, the sermon and 


the pastoral prayer are his whole part in the 
service. The rest is carried by the boy or 
gitl who assists him. 


The term “Junior Church” is used loosely 
to describe a number of educational meth- 
ods. As it is used here it means a group of 
children ranging in age over five or six 
years, organized like an adult church under 
a minister who does the preaching and teach- 
ing from the pulpit with no class sessions. 
I have seen five such Junior Churches func- 
tioning successfully, different in many ways, 
but alike'in this basic plan. One, number- 
ing thirty or forty children, was held simul- 
taneously with the adult church and led, 
unaided, by the wife of the minister who 
was herself an ordained minister. Two 
others, one of these numbering two hundred 
members, were held before the adult service 
and led by the minister of the church with 
some lay assistance in administration. An- 
other was a summer venture in a remote 
rural section where teachers for a vacation 
school would have been unavailable. Five 
grades were conducted by a single leader. 
The one I am working in now is in a city 
church where the minister can not carry 
the whole leadership and so takes only a 
third of the preaching, but it is his church, 
he meets frequently with committees, and is 
well acquainted with all the older members. 
He is assisted by our Minister to Young 
People, who does a third of the preaching, 
and by myself, formerly director of the 
church school. I also do a third of the 
preaching and all the administrative work. 
The group numbers eighty-five and includes 
five grades. This arrangement presupposes 
the possibility of three leaders working 
closely together and tollowing the same 
course of study. Obviously the Junior 
Church is a flexible method and must be 
adapted to the parish and the denomination. 


Though a Junior Church is modeled on 
an adult church, there are several important 
differences: (1) the service is somewhat 
shorter; (2) the service includes an Intro- 
duction to the Scripture Lesson; (3) the 
Introduction to the Lesson and the Sermon 
are likely to be informal and to include dis- 
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cussion and questions; (4) a planned course 
of study is pursued; (5) the membership is 
far more active than in an adult church; 
(6) an officer of the Junior Church assists 
the minister at each service. 


To start a Junior Church time must be 
allowed, several months of it, to prepare 
the adults of the congregation for it and 
give them a chance thoroughly to appraise 
it. Then the boys and girls are taken into 
the minister's confidence and full responsi- 
bility placed upon the shoulders of the 
Ninth Grade, or whatever the top grade may 
be. In May there will be a party for this 
grade with supper together, perhaps at the 
parsonage, in order to come to know one 
another better and to feel at ease with the 
minister. In the course of the evening 
these people will resolve themselves into a 
single-minded group determined to start 
something. It will be an event in the history 
of their church. They are pioneers. Upon 
them will depend the success of the new 
venture. If the group does want a Junior 
Church of their own they then proceed to 
elect a nominating committee and, during 
the next weeks, elect officers in whatever 
manner they decide. The officers will prob- 
ably include deacons and deaconesses, a 
treasurer and chairmen of committees on 
ushers, chancel, membership, finance, li- 
brary, music, bell-ringing. No one has been 
urged to take responsibility, but already, 
because of democratic procedure, it is con- 
sidered a distinction to serve. Before the 
opening of Junior Church in the fall each 
chairman has been advised about the choos- 
ing of a committee. No one is urged to 
serve or is in ill-repute if he refuses, but it 
is a privilege and not everyone is asked. 


Early in the fall the Church Committee, 
made up of the minister and the officers, 
meet to discuss all phases of their church, 
and before the opening Sunday they and 


their committees meet to learn their jobs. : 


Bell-ringers find their way to the steeple, 
the Membership Committee makes and dec- 
orates an attendance chart, the Finance Com- 
mittee begins to consult about possible proj- 
ects for the year’s offerings. Finally every- 


one is ready, with ushers drilled and the 
officer who is to assist the minister thor- 
oughly rehearsed. Post cards of invitation 
are sent to all children in the chosen grades 
and on Sunday morning they assemble in 
an assembly room. The minister talks with 
them informally about what a church is and 
then invites them to enter the sanctuary. 


To direct a Junior Church one needs to 
be in ten places at once, to know every mem- 
ber individually, to advise all committee 
chairmen (and not advise them too much), 
and to provide as many social events and 
expressional activities as time allows. Adult 
volunteers are needed and upon the number 
of them depends the extent of the program, 
but the Sunday services are enough if a very 
simple program is necessary. In our Junior 
Church we have the three staff leaders who 
share the preaching, a paid organist, a volun- 
teer librarian who does a dozen other things 
besides, a committee of eight parents, two 
of whom attend each service, a choir mother 
and a hostess for social events with a phalanx 
of cooks, dish washers and waiters. Adults 
often attend services but have no responsi- 
bility for them and are not asked to super- 
vise order and discipline. They attend ex- 
actly as they attend an adult service. If the 
9:30 hour happens to be convenient for 
them and they like to go to church with 
their children they go to Junior Church. 


We allow a full hour for our service and 
follow this by an informal half-hour when 
members stay if they like. Infinite flexibility 
is possible here with constantly changing 
and interweaving groups always with the 
purpose of enriching the Junior Church and 
its course of study. Opportunities may be 
given to model in clay, or paint, or sing, or 
play an instrument. Sometimes everyone 
stays for a movie on the subject of the ser- 
mon, or a Bible play. 


Problems? Plenty of them. There are 
not enough jobs to go around. Committees 
and choir must be changed from time to 
time to give everyone a chance. New chair- 
men have no idea what a committee is. 
How give them just enough leadership 
without expecting too much of them? Dis- 
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cipline? That is in the hands of officers 
and ushers. If morale is high it will soon 
be conspicuously ‘‘not the thing” to disturb 
the chapel. Younger and more wiggly mem- 
bers are reminded that, if the service seems 
long, they are at liberty to slip out and go 
home. But they seldom want to publish 
their youth in this way. Often a deacon or 
deaconess forms the habit of sitting next to 
a younger member unusually full of dyna- 
mite. If serious problems arise the deacons 
and deaconesses meet with the minister and 
decide what course to take. Sometimes 
greater friendliness is needed rather than a 
penalty. 

Children, surprisingly enough, like for- 
mality. They get it nowhere else and it 
strikes a responsive chord with its accom- 
paniment of beauty. Children like to as- 
sume leadership. A Junior Church gives 
them as much as they can take. If a child 
is an individualist and ungregarious she can 


slip quietly into a service and leave at the 
close without coaversation. Retarded chil- 
dren do not hold back the more intelligent. 
They understand as much as they can, but 
the preaching must be such that superior 
children will be attracted. 

‘How much do they learn?” is the typical 
question about the Junior Church. We 
don’t know. Neither did we know how 
much they learned in our church school. 
We do know that they have an opportunity 
to learn and that nearly all of our members 
come voluntarily and that we have an ex- 
ceptionally good attendance record. If at- 
tention and response denote learning, then 
they learn. But the question should not be, 
“How much do they learn?” It should be, 
“Are we giving them an environment con- 
ducive to worship, a faith in Jesus Christ 
and a habit of applying His teachings to 
daily life? Are we making Christian citi- 
zens and life-long church members?” 





Italy and the Jews (cont.) 

World Wars for the achievement of Italian 
aspirations, and by the thousands heroically 
died on the battle field in defense of their 
beloved Fatherland. 


This is so true that a similar state of 
affairs obtains in the Near East where the 
Jews have never been ‘Italian’, in the proper 
sense of the word, though, in centuries past, 
they were subjects of Venice, Genoa, and 
the other merchant republics of Italy. Well, 
these Italianized Jews are still, in their re- 
spective countries, the most outspoken 
champions of Italian civilization, send their 
children to local Italian schools, and con- 
tinue to speak Italian at home. 

My contention is very simple: if dis- 
crimination has been and is practically non- 
existent in Italy, why shouldn’t the same 
thing happen in America? It must happen. 
Religious tolerance is one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of real civilization. 
My Latin conception of human history con- 
firms me in this firm belief. Before it began 


to degenerate, ancient Rome was from head 
to foot imbued with the most enlightened 
and humane tolerance in religious matters. 
Every national or foreign cult had the right 
to its own temples in the Roman Empire 
and to worship its own god, or gods, in its 
own fashion. Not only that; but, as there 
were denominations too poor or too small 
to afford their own place of worship, the 
nation, with its own money, built that jewel 
of architecture which is the Pantheon, and 
generously offered it to them; the temple 
dedicated to all the Gods! 


As yet America has failed to make its 
own, and to apply to the full, this stu- 
pendous achievement of the Roman civiliza- 
tion—complete, undiluted religious toler- 
ance. Yet, civilization must go on, and 
become better and purer, or disintegrate. 
As an adopted son of a country I have come 
to love and honor, I am supremely confident 
that America will soon annihilate the poison- 
ous snakes of religious intolerance that still 
lurk in the byways of our common life. 





——-— 
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Intergroup Education (cont.) 

I extended to a further range, most of the 
methods, which I had utilized with the 
youngsters on campus, of off-the-record, par- 
enthetic encouragement of intergroup sym- 
pathy, understanding, good will and cooper- 
ation. I extended them into the strategic 
area of adult education, so important for the 
future of democratic life in America. 


The basis of this paper has been our 
shared moral and spiritual heritage. With- 
out it, in a country having an estimated pop- 
ulation of approximately one hundred thirty- 
nine million and a half, and having, about 
five years ago, at least two hundred fifty-six 
different religious sects and denominations, 
my intergroup ventures might have proved 
futile. With it, much informal intergroup 
education has resulted from unembarrassed 
and creative participation in other religious 
traditions than my own. 


As for the method of this paper, it has 
not been that of sampling from widely 
scattered sources, or from carefully con- 
trolled and measured experiments. It has 
been chiefly that of the generalized single 
case history. It has aimed to emphasize the 
varied, frequent opportunities — indirect, 
informal, unsystematized — open to the col- 
lege professor, particularly of literature and 
oral interpretation, who is on the alert for 
creative participation in the often touchy, 
yet always urgent, process of intergroup com- 
munication, sharing, and education. It has 
sought to bring out the sizable total im- 
pact, in the practice of a single teacher — 
outside of class, on campus and off, with 
youngsters and adults — of these numerous 
opportunities. Any one of them may look 
small by itself; but all of thes combined, 
render far-reaching and potent service to re- 
ligious education in its intercultural aspects. 


True, the individual whose case history 
has been drawn upon is, in many respects, 
atypical. He is not just a lover of “belles 
lettres” as the occasions for merely esthetic 
adventures among verbal masterpieces. Nor 
is he an austere devotee of literary Wissen- 


schaft as an end in itself. He believes, 
rather, that literature should be a vital branch 
of man’s total inner and social life — moral 
and spiritual, as well as esthetic and intel- 
lectual — and that it should be so ap- 
proached and so taught. Then, too, he hap- 
pens to have considerable experience in lit- 
erature as an oral art and in dramatic pres- 
entation. For these several reasons, there- 
fore, he perhaps has had more opportunities 
than usual for the kinds of intergroup edu- 
cation that have here been recounted. 


Nevertheless, the very fact of the illustra- 
tive subject’s atypicality should be welcomed. 
He is to be regarded not as an idiosyncratic 
“sport”, but rather as exemplary of an 
emergent form. It is a type now once in a 
while actualized, but potentially a norm, or 
at least a near norm. He is a single indi- 
vidual, but he is of general significance. He 
suggests what some professors already have 
done, and what many others could do, once 
they wanted to, by making to converge, upon 
off-the-record intergroup education, numer- 
ous lines of professional development and 
personal experience. 


Group Work with Boys (cont.) 
center. It was not only easier in the matter 
of discipline, but in the development of the 
boy the rate was much faster than where 
parents were not so concerned. Of course, 
we must realize that the boy whose mother 
and father are interested in his welfare ap- 
parently demonstrate that they are pretty 
good parents, and he probably has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the child who lacks such 
a background. Nevertheless the worker 
should be ever seeking to develop this re- 
lationship between home and staff. If there 
is none on the part of the parents, the 
worker should make an effort to create one. 
At all times the parents must be made to 
feel that it is their job, the rearing of their 
son, and that the leader is only helping 
whenever possible. 


Just as the home influences the boy, so 
does the school. There should be a tie-up 
between the center and the school. An in- 
terested teacher can influence a boy tre- 
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mendously. He needs as much adult en- 
couragement as possible. 


With that purpose in mind we undertook 
some teacher-pupil projects. With the idea 
of improving teacher-pupil relationships, to 
have the teacher see his pupil as a boy and 
to have the pupil see his teacher as a human, 
we invited the boys’ teacher to a program 
conducted by the club. It included a welcome 
by the president, and a short talk by one 
of the members on the history and _ pur- 
pose of the club. This was followed by a 
discussion of ways in which the boys and 
the teachers could get to know each other 
better. The program closed with a skit 
and some refreshments. 


The results were immediately noticeable. 
There was a distinct change in the room 
as the meeting progressed. The bars were 
let down, and the tense feeling which was 
so keenly felt at the beginning, disappeared. 
Following the close of the program, the 
teachers and the boys broke up into smal! 
groups and talked further into the evening. 
The ice had been broken. In the year that 
followed the project, the teachers were often 
invited to the club activities and they showed 
a marked interest in the club and in some of 
the club-members. The boys felt that the 
program was such a success that they spon- 
sored a similar meeting for a younger club 
in their neighborhood. 


All along we have spoken of the process 
of group work within and in relation to a 
formal program of some sort. Much is 
done, and in many instances, a lot more is 
done with boys through what might be 
called marginal instruction. Time and time 
again we have been amazed how much has 
been accomplished over doughnuts and cof- 
fee, or in a few minutes’ chat on a door- 
step. In a relaxed moment, and in a 
natural fashion, many times we have done 
more about a matter than in a formal meet- 
ing we had just concluded. The few min- 
utes walk with the so-called problem child 
has helped us understand him. The bit of 
informal singing after club meetings has 
created more of a fellowship than several 
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sessions together. Yet this marginal in- 
struction is dependent upon the more form- 
al approach of group work, the day by day 
contacts which come through the formal pro- 
gram. Group work includes both types of 
instruction; they are both necessary. 


College Student and Churchmanship 
(cont.) 

from church-related colleges are to be lead- 
ing citizens in communities of their choice 
and if it is possible to get them into the 
work of the church immediately upon grad- 
uation, an investment of considerable size 
might be deemed an excellent expenditure. 


2. The church in the college community 
shall, at the beginning of each college year, 
build a program with the assistance both of 
the local church members and of the stu- 
dents, 


If students are to be trained in church- 
manship during their college years, they 
must learn to do by doing. Students may 
be expected to aid in the finance program as 
well as in planning for the year’s work. 
Only by experiences of this kind can stu- 
dents be led to participate intelligently in 
the church. Helping to run a church in a 
college community is the best possible train- 
ing for that same task after graduation. 


Such a church, of course, will demand 
unique leadership. The minister must be 
exceedingly democratic. He must be trained 
to educate people to run their own church 
rather than to run it for them. At present, 
students in college often witness from the 
side-lines, with a strong preacher in action 
in the pulpit. 

3. There shall be a student department 
in the church of the college community. 


This department shall be made up of 
college students and shall parallel the high 
school department, the young people’s de- 
partment, and other departments of the 
church. This department, even though most 
of its members will be in the college com- 
munity only nine months of the year, should 
have representation on the planning council 
or official board of the church. It is argued 
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that separating the college group from the 
occupational group will only widen an al- 
ready existing gap. It may be quite pos- 
sible to keep the two groups together in one 
unit, though much experience seems to ques- 
tion this. But even if it were possible to 
maintain a single unit, we still must ask 
the question, “Are these college youths being 
best served as part of the occupational 
group?”” The student group has definite 
problems which are not problems of the oc- 
cupational group and, likewise, the occupa- 
tional group has problems of its own. Often- 
times, trying to unite artificially groups with 
uncommon interests drives them further 
apart. Unity of purpose is not found merely 
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by meeting together. It would seem that a 
new depai:ment, the student department, is 
needed in the church of the college com- 
munity. 


The church moves forward very largely 
on the feet of little children and young 
people. As the world becomes smaller and 
smaller and as social relations become more 
complex, it is increasingly important that we 
shall choose the most capable people to carry 
forward the church banner. This demands 
good churchmen. The college and the church 
in the college community must provide the 
training and experience demanded for a 
new day. 
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HucH HARTSHORNE and MILTON Froyp, Theo- 
logical Education in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Judson Press, 242 pages, $2.00. 


This is probably the most exhaustive and care- 
ful study of theological education in any major 
denomination, and the picture it presents is not 
a very heartening one. One wonders to what ex- 
tent it mirrors a similar condition in other church 
bodies but no certain answer can be given until 
these churches undertake corresponding studies. 


Northern Baptists maintain ten seminaries, 
all of them autonomous and under the control 
of self-perpetuating boards of trustees. For pur- 
poses of more exact analysis the investigators 
grouped the seminaries in two classifications, the 
“A” group consisting of the more recently es- 
tablished seminaries, many of whose students are 
not graduates of four-year colleges, the ““B’” group 
consisting of the older seminaries which admit 
very few or no students without the conventional 
bachelor’s degree. There are five schools in each 
group. The newer seminaries represent, in large 
measure, a protest against the theological liberal- 
ism of the older seminaries and emphasize their 
loyalty to traditional orthodoxy. 


Despite the number and variety of seminaries in 
the Northern Baptist Convention these schools 
train only a minority — 38% of the ministers 
serving churches in the Convention. The large 
proportion of the balance are inadequately trained, 
10% having only high school training, 9% only 
college education, and 22% having been trained in 
Bible Institutes. 


The most disturbing findings concern matters 
of most vital importance, namely, the quality of 
men entering the seminaries, and the adequacy of 
the training which they receive. 


The finding on the first of these matters is that 
“the church, by and large, has not been able to 
attract its most competent young men to the 
ministry . . . The draining of high calibre stud- 
ents from the schools into other professions is 
leaving a ministry with an increasingly mediocre 
quality of leadership.” As the survey points out, 
this grave situation represents a problem which 
the seminaries alone cannot solve; it is a prob- 
lem which the churches must face and for which 
they must help find a solution. 


The second matter, however, represents pri- 
marily a problem for the seminaries themselves: 
how shall they improve the professional training 
which they conduct? A careful gy ag of 
faculty opinion shows that teachers in the * 
seminaries tend to think of their task in terms = 
transmitting a traditional message and practice, 
while the ““B’’ seminary instructors tend to think 
of their task in more functional terms. But none 
of the seminaries do a good job of professional 
education; indeed, as contrasted with other pro- 
fessional schools (schools of medicine, for ex- 
ample), seminaries are bogged down in lecturing 
about bodies of subject-matter the functional sig- 
nificance of which for the task of the minister 
even the instructor himself finds it difficult to 
state. 


Perhaps the most severe criticism is summed up 
in the statement that “the present theological cur- 
riculum. . .is a liberal arts curriculum, with some 
trade school practices added.” That is to say, it 
provides for the conveyance of the subject matters 
of theology, church history and biblical scholar- 
ship, and adds to that some training in “the tricks 
of the trade.”” This is not professional education, 
the authors contend, and cannot be “until the 
seminaries themselves undertake to find out what 
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the profession of the ministry is and requires” 
and communicates these subjectmatters ‘in such 
a way as to enlighten and correct the practice of 
those skills of which ministerial leadership is com- 
posed.” While, for ‘“‘a bag of tricks’’ (too often 
the content of practical courses and of field work) 
the authors would substitute practices which grow 
out of “a basic knowledge of the church, of soci- 
ety, (and) of human nature in its religious as- 
pects.” 

No brief review can do justice to this important 
study, but it is to be hoped that this survey may 
lead other denominations to undertake a like 
self-examination. It is encouraging to learn that 
Northern Baptists are not satisfied to receive this 
report and place it on their library shelves, but 
that, under the leadership of the Board of Educa- 
tion, they are implementing it by further study 
now being conducted by a group of committees 
composed of laymen, pastors, and college and 
seminary presidents and professors, out of which 
it is anticipated will come a program of action 
looking toward an improvement of the denomi- 
nation’s practices in the recruiting and training 
of its ministers —Charles T. Holman. 
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ERNEST F. JOHNSON, Editor, World Order: Its 
Intellectual and Cultural Foundations. Harper, 
247 pages, $2.00. 


This is the fourth publication in a projected 
series on “Religion and Civilization,’ published 
by the Institute for Religious Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. The 
preceding volumes were Group Relations and 
Group Antagonisms edited by R. M. Maclver, 
Religion and the World Order edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson, and Civilization and Group 
Relationships edited by R. M. Maclver. 


The present volume consists of eighteen lec- 
tures by a distinguished group of authorities in 
their respective fields: “Collaboration for World 
Order’ by President Louis Finkelstein, ‘The 
Philosophy of World Community” by Edgar S. 
Brightman, “Toward a New Concept,of Man” 
by Irwin Edman, “Human Differences and World 
Order” by Margaret Mead, “The Psychological 
Presuppositions of World Order” by Harold D. 
Lasswell, ‘The Dynamics of Hostility’ by David 
M. Levy, “The Task of Cultural Rebuilding” by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, “A Juristic Framework of 
World Order” by Joseph P. Chamberlain, ‘““Amer- 
ica’s Responsibility in the Postwar International 
Field” by Edwin G. Nourse, “The Catholic 
Church and World Order” by John LaFarge, 
S. J., “The Protestant Churches and World Or- 
der” by John C. Bennett, “The Jewish Contribu- 
tion to a World Order” by Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
“A New School Bell: Educating America” by 
James Marshall, ‘‘Re-education on a World 
Scale” by I. L. Kandel, “Democracy in Admin- 
istration” by Ordway Tead, “Relief as Recon- 
struction” by Clarence E. Pickett, “World Citi- 
zenship” by Norman Cousins, and “What Has 
the War Taught the Churches” by F. Ernest 
Johnson. 


The attempt to deal with the supporting in- 
tellectual and cultural foundations of world or- 
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der is the reason for the broad and comprehend. 


ing list of topics. Some bear directly on the 
problem, while others are indirectly related on 
the sound assumption that “more and more it 
is becoming evident that whatever makes for 
perfecting the democratic process in all its 
phases, for the promotion of justice and equity, 
and for the enrichment of personality has a 
bearing on the organization of the world for 
peace and co-operation.” 

The limits of space do not permit comment 
on each of the several chapters. The volume 
presents an unusually high level of excellence 
frequently lacking in a work of collaboration. 
The book follows an over-all structure from the 
philosophic foundations of a world order, through 
a consideration of the psychological nature of 
the human material, the structural organization of 
world order, a survey of the resources of the 
three major faiths, the kind of education needed, 
and world citizenship to an inquiry as to what 
the churches have learned from the war. In the 
opening chapter President Finkelstein stresses the 
necessity of scientific knowledge and ideas as 
well as diplomacy in laying the foundations of 
a new world order. In the final chapter Dr. 
Johnson brings the discussion to a focus on the 
church’s responsibility in a penetrating and well 
balanced analysis of the relation of the church 
to the war. The volume represents some excel- 
lent thinking and is a significant contribution 
to thinking on the most urgent problem now 
before the Western world—Wélliam Clayton 
Bower. 
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THEODORE C. WEDEL, The Coming Great Church, 
Macmillan, 160 pages, $2.00. 


There are three signs that the Great Church 
is on its way: 1, Ecumenicity — already attained 
geographically but not in warmth of fellowship; 
2, The liturgical movement in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; and 3, The return to orthodoxy — 
but not the medieval orthodoxy of pope and 
dogma. It incorporates liberal and modernistic 
characteristics. 


There are a number of stirring interpretations 
such as these: “Christian brotherliness (is) the 
foremost Christian tradition.” “The ‘Breaking of 
Bread’ antedates, as a symbol of Church life, 
New Testament or formalized creeds.”” The Holy 
Spirit is “the fellowship of the Spirit’’ and is a 
corporate, never an individual possession. It is, 
by analogy, the esprit de corps such as we have 
all experienced, for example, at a football game. 


That The Fellowship helpeth our infirmities, 
(Rom. 8:26) leaps into new meaning “ ‘Ecclesi- 
astical’ ought to mean brotherly” as said Bishop 
Gore. ‘‘No sentimental hymns to Jesus occur in 
the New Testament,” such as ‘Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul.’ The New Testament church would have 
been a little shocked by such words.” It is God 
who redeems. It is “the Community of Faith” 
that can be Christianity. 


But sometimes the author slips into medieval 
concepts as when he says the Spirit is “poured 
out’; that “God appears in history” (where had 
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he been?) ; and that God is “coming down” (from 
where?). 

The author enters sympathetically into much of 
the Roman Catholic tradition, but his criticism 
of it is masterly. The chapters on the Catholic- 
Protestant Chasm and The Problem of Church 
Order are commended to Protestants and Roman- 
ists alike. 

The Coming Great Church deserves careful 
study.—A.].W. Myers. 
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Hampton ADAMS, Calling Men for the Ministry. 
Bethany Press, 157 pages, $1.50. 


There is a lot of sound sense in this book and 
not a little inspiration. The minister must lead 
the way in the godlike life; must be able to get 
along with people; and must be a student all his 
life. ‘Every useful work,” as well as the min- 
istry, ‘is ordained of God.” Churches will re- 
cruit ministers if parents and church members are 
genuine Christians and devoted to the church. 


It is refreshing to read such statements as 
these in a book on the ministry: “Christian edu- 
cation is essential to the saving of the world”; 
“Christian ministers (must) develop the Church’s 
programme of education. Their first responsibility 
will be further to awaken the conscience of their 
churches to this urgent need.” ‘The pastors will 
help the teachers.” 


But yet religious education is not given as one 
of the functions of the minister to which three 
chapters are devoted; it is not one of the major 
disciplines in his training — indeed only twelve 
words are devoted to it in that chapter. How can 
ministers give adequate leadership in religious ed- 
ucation which the author specifies if they know 
little or nothing about it? And yet Protestant 
ministers are responsible for an educational sys- 
tem enrolling over thirty million people. 
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There is little analysis of the minister's calling 
and women are never mentioned as called to this 
ministry.—A.].W.M. 
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JoHN M. AMiIss and EsTHER SHERMAN, New 

Careers in Industry. McGraw-Hill, 227 pages, 

$2.50. 


The Chrysler Corporation has a department of 
Industria] Education, under the direction of Mr. 
Amiss. In the department Miss Sherman co- 
operates. In terms largely of Chrysler experi- 
ence, they have prepared this book for young 
people who are interested in entering and grow- 
ing in one or another of the many departments. 
Machine operators, mechanics, diemakers, inspec- 
tors, accountants, specialists of a hundred sorts. 
. . . « Clearly written, well illustrated, it is ex- 
cellent reading as a “career book’’ for any young 
man or woman.—P.R.C. 

cs eS 
The Autobiography of William Allen White. 

Macmillan, 669 pages, $3.75. 

The man lived a rich, full life, beginning in 
1868, and ending only last year. He was a born 
“go-getter”, an extravert, with a flair for ad- 
vertising and writing that made people appreciate 
him, and many to like him. His book begins, 
“I was bern’, it carries him through thick and 
thin to 1926, when his son takes over with the 
final chapter. He writes about himself, the 
people he knew, and the events of local and na- 
tional importance through the midst of which 
he moved. Every reader will enjoy it—R.C.M. 
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Louis E. BiscH, Your Nerves. 

310 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Bisch, psychiatrist, deals with people who 
have nervous disorders. One of his functions is 
to inspire confidence and to exude success, so his 
patients will just know that they are going to get 
well, and quickly. That is what he does in this 
book. Like a physician speaking with his patient, 
in the first and second person, he speaks in the 
simplest terms — but he does show how the pa- 
tient can help himself —G.R.T.B. 


Wilfred Funk, 
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R. V. C. Bopiey, The Messenger. 
368 pages, $3.00. 


This life of Mohammed is, first of all, beau- 
tifully written. It is a magnificent biography. 
It is, second, apparently a work based on most 
careful study and research, and thereby brought 
close to the actual facts. 


The author, a British Colonel, spent seven 
years living in the desert with the Arabs, feeling 
for himself the kind of life Mohammed must 
have lived. He has made his interpretation from 
that background. This desert origin explains, 
he feels, not only the nature of Mohammed, but 
the nature of the religion he established, which 
is so dynamic today.—C.T. 
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EpwIn G. Borne, Editor, Psychology for the 
Armed Services. Infantry Journal, 533 pages, 
$3.00. 


With the onset of the World War it became 
apparent at once that no good textbook in psy- 
chology existed that would be adequate to help 
members of the armed forces understand the 
ways the human mind works under war's ten- 
sions, nor the ways normal functioning may 
applied to understanding of military problems. 
Germany was doing tremendous things with the 
psychology of propaganda, but that was not felt 
to be our need, though important. The National 
Research Council appointed a strong committee, 
with Dr. Boring as head, to write such a book. 
Here it is. A little late for the larger use of the 
emergency, but ready for the continued use that 
it seems will arise from the steady continuance 
of the training of military personnel.—C.T. 
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CARLOS BULOSAN, America is in the Heart. 
Harcourt, Brace, 326 pages, $3.00. 


Carlos Bulosan is a Filipino, born and reared 
through childhood in the Islands, then an emi- 
grant to the United States. Here he met all 
the experiences which people of darker color 
meet, and they made him bitter — as they will 
make any reasonable person bitter who reads 
them. But vast numbers of Americans are like 
that. After a long time, he came to know bet- 
ter Americans. Then to love America. His 
book, well written and sincere, tells why.— 
E.L.D. 


Doubleday, 
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WILLIAM H. CiLark, Farms and Farmers. Page, 
346 pages, $3.75. 


Thirty million Americans live on farms; other 
millions want to move from the battlefields and 
the factories to farms. What, where, and how 
shall they farm? Mr. Clark has surveyed the ag- 
ricultural use of the land since earliest pioneer 
days, copiously illustrated his story with old 
prints, and gives an overall view that will en- 
trance any reader. He has not ignored such 


problems as floods, drouths, and other soil de- 
structive factors; nor the economic, social and 
financial problems that farmers face.—G.M.C. 
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Morris R. COHEN, The Faith of a Liberal. 

Holt, 497 pages, $3.75. 

A learned liberal professor of philosophy, who 
has written and taught extensively for more than 
thirty years, has brought together into one 
synthesis fifty-one of his writings. Despite val- 
iant efforts in a Table of Contents, they do not 
possess a sequence nor an integrated plan! Yet, 
Professor Cohen has an open mind, he is a 
liberal and a humanist, a good philosopher — 
and an excellent essayist. His book stirs thought 
at every point.—A.R.B. 
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CaRL Crow, The City of Flint Grows Up. 

Harper, 217 pages, $3.00. 

About 135 years ago a fur trader settled on 
the Flint River. First fur, then lumber, then 
agriculture and wagons, and finally automobiles 
and a host of other modern industries. Flint 
means Buick, of course, and Buick asked Carl 
Crow to write the story of their city and its 
wonderful works among men, not overlooking 
Buick’s contribution to the war. Crow is a good 
writer, and this is an interesting product.— 
G.R.T.B. 
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LesteR D. and ALICE Crow, Our Teen-Age 
Boys and Girls. McGraw-Hill, 366 pages, 


$3.00. 

These two authors have had wide practical ex- 
perience in helping adolescents over difficult 
periods of adjustment. And, they are both good 
psychologists. These two qualities appear in 
every page of the book: principles are clearly 
stated, but always in practical situations, and 
then are illustrated by 200 to 400 word case 
vignettes. The book will be very useful to sup- 
plement text material in college classes, and will 
prove of great value for personal reading by 
people who are responsible for youth—A.H. 
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CHARLES A. CURRAN, Personality Factors in 
Counseling. Grune & Stratton, 287 pages, 
$4.00. 


Father Curran is psychologist and counselor, and 
in his counseling uses the techniques of analysis. 
In this very important book he follows through 
the reintegration of personality of a student dur- 
ing twenty interviews, and interlards the material 
with sufficient amounts of explanatory matter for 
the reader to understand what is taking place and 
why certain emphases were laid by the counselor. 

The final chapter is particularly significant, for 
there Father Curran draws the implications from 
the study for a philosophy of personality, in 
which he analyzes the nature of maladjustment, 
the processes of adjustment, and the nature of 
the normal personality which should result.— 
E.L.D. 
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RICHARD EBERHART and SELDEN RODMAN, War 
and the Poet. Devin-Adair, 240 pages, $3.00. 
Following a thoughtful Preface by Eberhart 

and an equally thoughtful Introduction by Rod- 

man on the significance of poetry in the crises of 
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human life, the two editors introduce 112 poets 
who have expressed themselves most significantly 
on the subject of war. They are selected from 
the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew and Greek and 
Chinese, to modern English and German and 
Russian.—A.R.B. 
es et 

VERGILIUS FERM, Editor, Encyclopedia of Reli- 

gion. Philosophical Library, 844 pages, $10.00. 


Dr. Ferm has enlisted the aid of 190 scholars 
in the writing of this encyclopedia. Their names 
form a magnificent list. Their work covers every 
conceivable phase of religion, ancient and mod- 
ern, Oriental to Occidental. The articles are 
concise, never wordy, with enough cross reference 
to make possible significant follow up. Biblio- 
graphical references appear where needed, though 
always restricted in length. Type small, but 
clear. Good paper. 

This new encyclopedia will not displace older 
volumes, but it does bring material up to date, 
and will soon be found in the pote libraries, 
institutional and private-—G.R.T.B 
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JACK FINEGAN, Light from the Ancient Past. 
Princeton, 500 pages, $5.00. 


This elaborate work presents the background 
of the Hebrew and Christian development over 
the entire period covered by archaeology. The 
story begins with earliest glimmerings of culture 
about 5000 B.C., and terminates about 500 A.D. 
The book is excellently printed, and contains a 
fine set of illustrations. Mr. Finegan is a scholar, 
and has done a scientific, yet very readable, piece 
of work. He is a master of good English, which 
means that any intelligent person will enjoy as 
he reads.—L.T.H. 
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Lyle FircH and Horace Taylor, Editors, Plan- 
ning for Jobs. Blakiston, 463 pages, $3.75. 


The Pabst Brewing Company recently spon- 
sored a contest to discover the best plans to 
eliminate unemployment after the war. Seven- 
teen of these plans were published. The Com- 
pany financed an analysis of the 36,000 entries 
submitted, and entrusted the work of editing and 
publication to the two editors mentioned above, 
professors in Columbia University. They have 
done a careful piece of work. Thoughtful read- 
ing of the book reveals what a significant cross 
section of the American public believes are the 
methods by which to eliminate unemployment.— 
T.B.A. 
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W. CAMERON ForsBeEs, The Philippine Islands. 

Harvard, 412 pages, $5.00. 

The author of this definitive history of the 
Philippine Islands was for four years their gov- 
ernor general and for a number of other years 
closely associated with their development, political 
and otherwise. Only two chapters are needed to 
describe the islands and their history before 
American occupation, for the burden of Governor 
Forbes is to show the islands in terms of their 
present significance. He has done an excellent 


work. First published in two volumes, it has 
been revised, condensed, brought up to Pearl 
Harbor, and issued in one volume.—A.R.B. 
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GRANT ForREMAN, The Last Trek of the Indians. 

U. of Chicago, 382 pages, $4.00. 

From earliest American times, white men have 
sought to gain whatever of value the Indians 
possessed. This led to trade, to conflict, to ef- 
forts to civilize the Indians, and to protect them 
from unscrupulous whites. Beginning about 1820 
a movement developed to transport existing In- 
dians to reservations in general in the West and 
Southwest. The movement lasted eighty or 
more years. Mr. Foreman, a careful research stu- 
dent of the subject, describes fully this “last 
trek of the Indians” to their present places of 
abode. Included is the whole complicated story 
of Indian-White relationships.—A.R.B 
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NELLIE E. FRIEND, Triumphant Living. Murray 

Press, 124 pages. 

A successful director of religious education for 
many years, Mrs. Friend has learned a great 
deal about religion as she has seen it operate in 
the lives of people. She is also a psycho- 
logist. She has often observed what has been 
called “the triumphant will” in action, and in 
this little, but very stimulating book, she shows 
how the process works. A very wholesome, very 
readable, and valuable book—L.T.H. 
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WiLFRED FuNK, The Way to Vocabulary Power 
and Culture. W. Funk, 472 pages, $3.75. 


The title of this interesting book tells what 
it really is. Dr. Funk, lexicographer, author 
and editor, has selected the words that intelli- 
gent and cultured Americans use. Omitting the 
ands and buts, he found, to his surprise, that 
the list included only 5654 key words. They 
are, of course, defined and pronounced. The 
book is distinctly not a dictionary, although an 
index makes it possible to locate any word de- 
fined. Dr. Funk’s thought is to provide a means 
by which one may enrich his vocabulary, and 
the 25 chapters are arranged with this in mind. 
A long and a brief vocabulary test enable the 
reader to evaluate his own achievement.—P.N. 
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Morris C. GoopMAN, Modern Numerology. 
Ackerman, 157 pages, $2.00. 


That the days, weeks, months and years, and 
the consonants and vowels in one’s name, have 
significance for interpreting his personality has 
long been believed. Mr. an has suc- 
cinctly told all that is believed about these things. 
His book may be used by a devotee, or by a 
sceptic as parlor entertainment. Very lucidly 
written.—R.P.T. 
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FREDERICK C. GRANT, The Practice of Religion. 
Macmillan, 271 pages, $2.50. 


The central experience of religion, the aware- 
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ness of the presence of God, serves as the mo- 
tivating power of all religious faith, belief, at- 
titude, and practice. Professor Grant explains 
how this is so, how morality and all the good 
of life flows from it. The critical study of reli- 
gion, and the steadily increasing tendency to live 
among material rather than spiritual realities, has 
made us very largely a nation of pagans. The 
practice, rather than merely the belief, in reli- 
gion, is our essential need.—C.G.W. 
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Epwarp Haccerty, Guerilla Padre in Mindanao. 
Longmans, 257 pages, $2.75. 


Father Haggerty, a Jesuit priest, stayed on 
Mindanao. He became a guerilla padre, along 
with other priests, rendering service of a hun- 
dred sorts to Filipinos and Americans alike. 
He tells the rugged story of the occupation years 
as an interesting tale—W.H.G. 
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ALpous Huxiey, The Perennial Philosophy. 
Harper, 312 pages, $3.00. 


England’s_ deservedly popular philosophical 
novelist has brought together under this cover 
choice bits of wisdom from several hundred 
great men of all time, and united them with the 
cement of his own thinking into well rounded 
wholes — nuggets or brief chapters of perennial 
philosophy. God in the World, Charity, Truth, 
Religion and Temperament, Self-Knowledge, 
Good and Evil. . . . One who appreciates the 
significance of meditation will enjoy this beautiful 
book.—C.J.W. 
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Marc E, Jones, Astrology — How and Why it 
Works. McKay, 437 pages, $3.00. 


The orderliness within the observable universe 
has suggested to man in all times that he is 
closely controlled by the processes of astrological 
nature. The cate of his birth, as a starting 
point, the »ositions of the planets and the con- 
stellations at that time, and the methods by which 
he is affected and in turn can most wisely orient 
himself in life’s events, have challenged him. 
How this orderliness exists, and how it affects 
man, is the theme of this scientific dissertation. 
—P.R.C. 
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SAMUEL KAHN, Suggestion and Hypnosis Made 
Practical. Meador, 200 pages, $3.00. 


The author of this interesting book is a doctor 
of philosophy and a doctor of medicine, and a 
psychiatrist. He approaches his subject in terms 
of everyday life, and makes hundreds of practical 
applications of the principles of suggestion (and 
auto-suggestion) that a reader will find useful. 
The book definitely avoids teaching a reader how 
to hypnotize !—P.N 
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DonaLtp A. Lairp, The Technique of Personal 
Analysis. McGraw-Hill, 408 pages, $3.00. 


Whatever Dr. Laird writes is ‘popular’, writ- 
ten for the common man or woman, full of prac- 
tical details and without much theory. The 
question underlying this book is simple — How 
can one analyze himself, discover his assets and 
liabilities, and then improve himself? Pictures of 
successful men, quotations of their mottos, self- 
tests, emphasis on good sense leading to happi- 


ness and mental hygiene and self control — all 
in excellent popular good taste — make the 
book worth while——A.H. 
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Prescotr Lecky, Self-Consistency. Island Press, 


154 pages, $2.50. 


It was the belief of the late Professor Lecky 
that each organism determines its own destiny, 
rather than behaves according to habit patterns 
arising from environment or instinct patterns 
arising from heredity. Neither mechanistic nor 
descriptive and analytic techniques provide ade- 
quate explanations. Man is not a machine: he 
is a living system expressing itself. The theory 
is adequately developed, but in quite brief com- 
pass.—T.D.E. 


Notan D. C. Lewis and BERNARD L. PACELLA, 
Editors, Madern Trends in Child Psychiatry. 
International Univ. Press, 341 pages, $6.00. 


At the New York State Psychiatric Hospital 
and Institute lectures are given by leading author- 
ities on problems of child psychiatry. Seventeen 
very excellent lectures are included in this vol- 
ume, each with a suggestive bibliography. Med- 
ical science is studying mental disturbances in 
infants and children; new methods both of diag- 
nosis and of treatment are being evolved, and a 


vast deal of research is in progress — all of 
which is reflected in this excellent book.—E.L.D. 
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SAMUEL Lowy, New Directions in Psychology. 
Emerson, 194 pages, $3.00. 


Dr. Lowy is a Czechoslovakian Jewish psy- 
choanalyst, residing for a few years past in 
Britain. He adheres to the school of analytical 
psychology, with stress on Sigmund Freud's con- 
cepts. From this background he applies psycho- 
logical principles to a number of human social 
interrelationships, hatred and aggression, parents 
and children, marriage, sexuality in its cultural 
aspects, government, social faculties, the field of 
reform.—C.T. 
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CiypE R. MiLierR, The Process of Persuasion. 
Crown, 234 pages, $2.00. 


Persuasion is of the essence of life. We all 
persuade one another, whether we are teachers 
or ministers or labor leaders or advertisers or 
just friends. There are effective ways, and in- 
effective ways, to go about it. Most of us do 
not know the principles. Mr. Miller, the founder 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis some 
years ago, outlines all these principles in popular 
form, copiously illustrated —P.G.W. 
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Eric MONTIZAMBERT, Christianity in Crisis. 

Cloister, 224 pages, $2.00. 

Christianity, says Dean Montizambert, is “‘al- 
ways in crisis’. Particularly is this the case 
now, for the separation of religion from educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges has left us in 
the United States religiously illiterate, and the 
abandonment of emotion and feeling tone to a 
rather coldly intellectual approach has weakened 
the spiritual life immeasurably. Jesus is utterly 
adequate to meet human needs, but he must be 
felt and loved as well as theologized, and he 
must be taught to youth from their earliest days. 

H. 
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HENRY MoORGENTHAU, Jr., Germany is Our 

Problem. Harper, 239 pages, $2.00. 

It is Mr. Morgenthau’s firm belief that Ger- 
many has both the will and the means to “try it 
again”. The Nazis are not liquidated; Germany 
has not become democratic. Mr. Morgenthau 
has prepared a plan for demobilization of mili- 
tary and heavy industry, and shows what con- 
trols he feels are needed to effect it. He has 
ideas for the re-education of the Germans, the 
control of her schools and her press so that, 
in due time, Germany, though having the means, 
will no longer have the will to war.—C.T. 
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My Favorite War Story. 34 true tales. McGraw- 
Hill, 155 pages, $2.50. 


Look Magazine carried hundreds of brief war 
stories with accompanying pictures as part of 
its regular service during the terrible years. 
Thirty-four of the best, each only a page or two, 
have been selected for inclusion in this post-war 
memento. Some of the authors are world-famous, 
some unknown — but the stories are all good. 
—P.G.W. 
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FLORENCE PETERSON, American Labor Unions. 
Harper, 338 pages, $3.00. 


Everyone knows what a labor union is, but very 
few, even among labor leaders, know really what 
they are, how they work, how extensively they 
control labor, where they are strong and where 
weak, and the multitude of other questions in- 
volved. Miss Peterson of the U. S. Department 
of Labor is in a position to know. In this care- 
fully organized book she asks and answers all the 
questions. —C.].W. 
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Philosophy in American Education. Harper, 306 
pages, $3.00. 


The American Vhilosophical Association has 
become increasingly aware that interest in phi- 
losophy in American colleges is waning. Even 
the field it should cover is questioned. The As- 
sociation requested the Rockefeller Foundation to 
finance a study that would deal with such ques- 
tions as — the present situation in American 
philosophy, the task of philosophy in American 
schools, and methods of improving and extend- 
ing the teaching. 


A five man panel was appointed, consisting of 

Brand Blanchard, Curt J. Ducasse, Charles W. 

Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy and Max C. Otto. 

After two years of research and writing they 

have produced this significant book.—E.L.D. 
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WiLtarp Price, Japan and the Son of Heaven. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 231 pages, $2.75. 

It is the firm belief of Mr. Price that the Jap- 
anese Emperor must go. With him remaining, 
the concept of the Son of Heaven remains, and 
this is a rallying point for the militaristic spirit. 
To achieve in Japan the sort of attitude that will 
make possible peace while the emperor system re- 
mains is impossible. 

Beginning with Japanese history, showing what 
the emperors were and how they lived and ruled 
and were ruled by the military, Mr. Price comes 
up to the large question, Can the Japanese be- 
come a democratic people? He believes - they 
can.—C.J.W. 
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WILHELM ReIcH, The Sexual Revolution. Orgone 

Institute Press, 273 pages, $3.25. 

Dr. Reich is a German author, several of whose 
works have been translated into English. He is 
a medical doctor. In this work he discusses the 
sexual nature of human beings from the purely 
naturalistic point of view. Mores, tradition, re 
ligious and other controls have held normal sex- 
ual nature under severe restraints, but have never 
succeeded in providing a substitute for imperative 
desire. The result has been indulgence with 
guilty feelings. 

Dr. Reich would have us lay aside artificialities, 
face facts, educate youth completely, and per- 
mit that degree of satisfaction that health and 
reproduction require. Granted his premises, his 
conclusions are entirely logical—A.R.B. 
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THEODOR REIK, Psychology of Sex Relations. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 243 pages, $3.00. 


Love is not sex and sex is not love, though 
both are usually prominent at the same time. 
Yet each is real, and love may exist with sex, 
and sex very frequently does obtain satisfaction 
without Jove. 


Dr. Reik, thoughtful Freudian scholar who has 
departed from his master, analyzes carefully the 
biological and emotional nature of the sex drive 
before he turns to the psychology of love and 
the ego drives. Although he does not mention 
religion, he treats personality with a reverent 
tenderness that is essentially religious-——T.B.A. 
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ABRAHAM ReEvusky, Jews In Palestine. Bloch, 
363 pages, $3.75. — 


This is a standard work which has undergone 
its third revision to bring it up to date regarding 
the present state of affairs in Palestine. The 
author has sought with the utmost fairness to 
give a comprehensive picture of the great ex- 
periment of establishing a national home for the 
Jews. Due to the recent war many difficulties 
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have arisen which it seemed made this edition 
necessary. Some chapters have been eliminated, 
new ones added, and all carefully reworked. It 
appears to be a thoroughly done work with 
every effort made to insure accuracy or informa- 
tion without forcing the author’s own convic- 
tions and viewpoints upon the reader.—A.C.D. 
cs et 


Lemo D. Rockwoop and MaAry E. N. Forp, 
Youth, Marriage and Parenthood. Wiley, 298 
pages, $3.00. 

The authors of this research report are teachers 
in the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. They sought ques- 
tionnaire responses from junior and senior stud- 
ents, men and women, in the school. 364 answers 
were received, 232 from students in the “mar- 
riage course.” 

Questions were asked regarding sex education, 
attitudes toward premarital behavior, toward mar- 
riage, toward parenthood, and toward separation 
and divorce. 

The book is a careful analysis, statistical in 
part, of the opinions of young college men and 
women toward matters in these fields. It is scien- 
tific, objective entirely, and written in an interest- 
ing literary style—P.N 
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DANIEL RUSSELL, Meditations For Men. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 446 pages, $1.00. 

Here is a brief devotional reading for every 
day in the year. These are not stereotyped and 
are usually stimulating. While the book is in- 
tended especially for the laity, ministers will find 
texts, suggestively sub- — from which ser- 
mons easily grow.—A.].W. 
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ARTHUR K. SoLoMon, Why Smash Atoms? 

Harvard, 204 pages, $3.00. 

Nuclear or atomic physical research has opened 
vast possibilities before man, for good and for 
bad. What is this power, how has it been dis- 
covered and investigated, what has been learned 
about it, and what problems does it raise? To 
these questions Dr. Solomon gives brief an- 
swers. His book is a history of the research 
during the nast fifty years, and a description of 
accomplishments.—P.N. 
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LEON Z. SURMELIAN, I Ask You, Ladies and 

Gentlemen. Dutton, 316 pages, $2.75. 

An Armenian youth writes the story of his 
happy childhood in Trebizond, the increasing 
persecutions by the Turk, leading to the orgies 
of massacre, and the many events of his life, 
culminating finally in American citizenship and 
a profound love for his adopted land. 


Surmelian is a master of English prose writ- 
ing. His book is beautiful and strong in its 
simplicity of language and of style. One who 
reads it will never forget its story —T.B.A 
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STELLA TERRILL, Change Your Life Through 
Prayer. Dodd, Mead & Co., 148 pages, $2.00. 
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“Prayer is conscious desire or attempt to com- 
municate with the Infinite Spirit which created 
the Universe’. “In all the history of man there 
is no evidence that God ever stopped loving man 
for one instant.” God wants every one to suc- 
ceed. The great need is for us, free of wiii, to 
work with God and to live brotherly love. 

When people come to the author for help she 
tries to get them to analyze their own difficulties 
and to walk in harmony with God. They usually 
find that the trouble is some fear or hate or 
selfishness in their own lives. 

The first three chapters consider How To Pray; 
the next three, When To Pray; the last four, 
What To Pray For. ‘God gave us the urge to 
live, to love, and to learn.” 

Much in the book is helpful and stimulating 
though sometimes the impression is given that 
prayer is a means “to move God to act in our 
behalf” and to get him to “answer” our partic- 
ular prayer, which ideas are contrary to the main 
thesis and to the paneey = unity.—A.].W.M. 


FRANZ WERFEL, Star of the Unborn. 

645 pages, $3.00. 

The author of Bernadette has poured himself 
out in this fantasy. He was dead; then sud- 
deniy finds himself summoned back to existence 
a hundred thousand years in the future. He 
meets the descendants of the present race, in a 
type of culture terribly sophisticated, with the 
instruments of both science and of psychism vast- 
ly advanced. His experiences during three days 
before he moves back into the infinity of eternity 


Viking, 


are painted with the brush of an artist. Werfel 
died last August.—P.G.W 
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Lewis R. WoLBERG, Hypnoanalysis. Grune & 


Stratton, 342 pages, $4.00. 

Until recently hypnosis was felt to be of lit- 
tle if any value in the analyzing of a personality. 
Had not Freud himself tried it and then ceased 
its use? More recently analysts have again been 
experimenting with hypnosis and some have dis- 
covered it to be quite useful. Dr. Wolberg is 
one. 

Selecting one of his male patients, he offers 
his case. In fourteen chapters he presents the 
analysis, as he rapidly reestablished himself. In 
the remaining six chapters Dr. Wolberg offers 
a fine statement of the theory and practice of 
hypnoanalysis.—C.].W. 
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JoserH ZEITLIN, Disciples of the Wise. Teach- 
rs College, Columbia University, 233 pages, 
3.00. 


Jews are divided into three groups, the Re- 
form, the Conservative, and the Orthodox, differ- 
ing significantly among themselves, and ‘all dif- 
fering from their Christian and non-religious 
neighbors. What do the leaders of these three 
groupings of Jews think about theological, eco- 
nomic, social, and political questions that are vital 
today? Dr. Zeitlin in 1937 polled more than 
200 rabbis, analyzed their responses with great 
care, and in his doctoral dissertation publishes 
the results —C.J.W. 
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